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The Music of the Mormons, 1830-1865 


By Howarp S. Swan 


eigen Music of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints is 
a vivid reflection of the story of the Mormon people. Hymn 
texts and melodies, the dance, songs of folk and composed origin, and 
choral and instrumental performance are forms of musical expres- 
sion which record in unique fashion theological doctrine and the 
social and political life of the Saints. Wherever the Mormons have 
lived they have made music; any history of the church must include 
the story of its music. 

The American frontiersman of the nineteenth century found the 
Saints a queer folk. For one thing, the Mormons believed in a “live” 
prophet, Joseph Smith, who claimed to receive advice in the form of 
heavenly revelations which solved for his people all problems of a 
spiritual and temporal nature. The church was governed by twelve 
apostles and by two orders of a reestablished Old Testament priest- 
hood. The Mormons accepted the validity of miracles which might 
result from a laying on of hands, and it was whispered about on the 
frontier that some of the Saints even practiced polygamy. 

Members of the new cult added to their unpopularity with their 
neighbors by securing the most fertile lands and by improving such 
property with neat houses and productive farms. They voted as a 
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unit and at all times gave implicit obedience to the instructions of 
their leaders. Any deviation on the part of a member from the ex- 
pressed will of the church hierarchy meant his prompt excommuni- 
cation from the ranks of fellow believers. 

As the church grew the Saints settled in the West in great num- 
bers. Here traditional frontier tolerance gave way to suspicion, and 
finally to fear and open hatred of the followers of Joseph Smith. The 
Saints indulged in wild and indescribable orgies, said their accusers; 
they were thieves and murderers, and they planned to usurp state 
and federal powers. Open warfare broke out between the Mormons 
and their neighbors. When infuriated “Gentile” mobs in Ohio, Mis- 
souri, and Illinois burned and pillaged their farms and cities, stole 
horses and cattle, and imprisoned their beloved leaders, the Saints re- 
taliated with guns, a well-drilled militia, and a secret posse of hard- 
riding night fighters. The Mormons fought their enemies and perse- 
cutors at every turn and eventually were to defy the government of 
the United States and the army which President Buchanan sent 
against them. 

But in these early years the Mormons were never strong enough 
to enjoy a permanent peace. The Prophet Joseph and his followers 
were driven from New York to Ohio, from Ohio to Missouri, from 
Missouri to Illinois. Once again the frontier settlers rose against them. 
In June, 1844, soon after the Prophet and his brother Hyrum had 
been imprisoned at Carthage, Illinois, a mob broke into the jail and 
brutally murdered the two prisoners. As a result of this violence 
thousands of the Saints fled the state and continued to wander until 
they found a place of refuge in the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 

The first Mormon converts from other countries came to Nauvoo, 
the city which the Saints had built in Illinois, but emigrants who 
came at a later date made Utah their destination. Although Mormon- 
ism made its greatest gains in the British Isles, among a people whose 
love for music was traditional, converts from all parts of Europe 


came to America and brought with them their national music. In the | 


isolated valleys of the west, hymns, folk songs, and traditional dances 
were passed along from generation to generation. As the emigrants 
left their native lands for the last time, together with tools, farm im- 
plements, and cooking utensils they carried melodeons, fiddles, and 
trumpets across the sea and the plains to their new homes in Zion. 
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The importance of music in the new church was recognized by 
revelation imparted to Joseph Smith long before the migration to 
Utah. In July, 1830, Smith gave this divinely inspired intelligence to 
his wife Emma: 


And it shall be given thee, also, to make a selection of sacred hymns, as 
it shall be given thee, which is pleasing unto me, to be had in my church. 
For my soul delighteth in the song of the heart; yea, the song of the 
righteous is a prayer unto me, and it shall be answered with a blessing 
upon their heads." 


Emma Smith accordingly selected the songs for the first hymnal 
published by the church. The book, which appeared in 1835, con- 
tained ninety hymns. No tunes were printed in this first collection, 
since the church did not deem a psalmody essential until 1889, and 
thus many of the songs were sung to tunes already in favor with other 
religious denominations. Following a prevalent custom, word texts 
of familiar songs were altered to fit the peculiar theological require- 
ments of the new faith. 

Although Emma Smith and W. W. Phelps prepared a second edi- 
tion of the hymnal in Nauvoo and invited others to join them in the 
task,” Mormon hymnody is indebted to the English edition of the 
hymnal for most of its content. Four Mormon missionaries were 
sent to the British Isles in 1837, and by 1840 converts to the new 
faith had so increased in numbers that church authorities found it 
necessary to publish both a hymnal and a newspaper for use in the 
British mission.* The first issue of the newspaper The Latter Day 
Saints Millennial Star appeared in March, 1840, and the hymnal was 


1Joseph Smith, Doctrine and Covenants (Salt Lake City, Utah, 1923), Section 25. 

2“Persons having hymns adapted to the worship of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints are requested to hand them, or send them to Emma Smith, im- 
mediately.” Times and Seasons, Nauvoo, Illinois, Feb. 1, 1843. 

8Wheelwright compared the index of Emma Smith’s second hymnal of 1841 (304 
hymns) and found that subsequent editions of the English hymnal used by the 
Saints in America reprinted but a third of this collection. Also, the influx of the 
British Mormons to Utah tended to perpetuate the English editions. D. Sterling 
Wheelwright, “The Role of Hymnody in the Development of the Latter Day Saint 
Movement” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Maryland, 1943), p. 73- 

*The first British 4 me was edited by Apostles Brigham Young, John Taylor, 
and Parley P. Pratt. Young gave this explanation for publishing the book: “Con- 
cerning the hymn book, when we arrived here we found the brethren had laid b 
their old hymn books, and they wanted new ones; for the Bible religion, and all, is 
new to them. ...” Evening Po) Morning Star (Kirtland, Ohio), I, 122. 
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published in July of the same year.’ During the succeeding ten years 
nine editions of the hymnal, representing a total of approximately 
54,000 copies, were printed in Europe, and reprints of the book were 
apparently supplied to the Saints in Utah in great numbers.° 

The struggle between Mormons and Gentiles in Missouri and IIli- 
nois was pictured in songs strongly reminiscent of the stirring hymns 
of Martin Luther: 


Come to me where there is no destruction or war. 
Neither tyrants, nor mobbers, nor nations ajar; 
Where the system is perfect and happiness free; 
And the life is eternal with God: Come to me.” 





O! This is the land of the free! 

And this is the home of the brave; 
Where rulers and mobbers agree; 

"Tis the home of the tyrant and slave. 


Here liberty’s poles pierce the sky 
With her cap gaily hung on the vane; 
The gods may its glories espy, 

But poor mortals, it’s out of your ken. 


The eagle soars proudly aloft, 

And covers the land with her wings; 

But oppression and bloodshed abound, 

She can’t deign to look down on such things. 


All men are born equal and free, 

And their rights all nations maintain; 

But with millions it would not agree, 

They were cradled and brought up in chains.* 


5From an epistle of ~™ Smith, Jr. to the high council in England: “I have been 
favoured by receiving a Hymn Book from you, and as far as I have examined it, I 
highly approve of it, and think it to be a very valuable collection.” Millennial Star 
(London, March, 1841). 

6It is interesting to note that in 1871 the first book published in Utah resem § 
from movable type cast in the territory was the fourteenth edition of this hymnal. 
See Wheelwright, op. cit., p. 78. 

"Fourteenth Edition of the Latter Day Saints Hymnal (Salt Lake City, Utah, 
1871), No. 283. Text by W. W. Phelps. 

8Song by John Taylor, Millennial Star (London, Nov. 15, 1847). Tune, probably 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 
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The assassination of Joseph Smith gave to the fallen leader the 
stature of a martyr and saint in the minds of his followers. This song 
appeared shortly after Smith’s death in Carthage: 


Praise to the man who communed with Jehovah; 
Jesus’ anointed “that Prophet and Seer.” 

Blessed to open the last dispensation; 

Kings shall extol him, and nations revere. 


Praise to his mem’ry, he died as a martyr! 
Honored and blest be his ever great name; 

Long shall his blood, which was shed by assassins, 
Stain Illinois, while the earth lauds his fame.°® 


For some time previous to his death Joseph Smith had considered 
the possibility of another gathering place for the church and after 
his murder the Mormon leaders hastened to secure all possible infor- 
mation concerning lands and settlements to the west. Nevertheless, 
the decision to leave Nauvoo’s temple and lodging house and facto- 
ries, to sell farms and houses for a fraction of their real worth, to 
move thousands of people a great distance to the west—such a deci- 
sion was not easily made. In the fall of 1845, however, after a series 
of meetings with representatives of the anti-Mormon forces, the 
Saints agreed to begin their trek westward the following spring. The 
first companies actually began to cross the Mississippi into Iowa in 
February, 1846, and for several months the Mormons were engaged 
in removing themselves and their families from Illinois. 

Acute suffering from cold, hunger, and disease was in store for the 
Saints during the year and a half in which they gathered strength for 
the final journey to their new home. Mormon camps were scattered 
across Iowa from the Mississippi to the Missouri; life itself was de- 
pendent upon crops which the first companies were able to plant for 
others to harvest. Young men worked valiantly as farm hands but the 
situation of the poverty-stricken Saints was critical enough to call 
for the help of the Nauvoo Band. By playing for dances in nearby 


®Times and Seasons (Nauvoo, Illinois, Aug. 1, 1844). The song was entitled 
“Joseph Smith” and was written by W. W. Phelps. Tune, “Star in the East.” The 
most recently published hymnal of the Latter Day Saints (Deseret Book Company, 
Salt Lake, 1927), changes lines seven and eight in the hymn (No. 167) to read: 
“Long shall His blood, which was shed by assassins, 
Plead unto heav’n while the earth lauds His fame.” 
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communities these loyal musicians were able to add their fees to the 
scanty resources of their fellow Mormons. 
Yet the courage of the Mormons never faltered. Often they sang: 


Although in woods and tents we dwell, 
Shout! Shout! O camp of Israel; 

No “Christian” mobs on earth can bind 
Our thoughts, or steal our peace of mind. 


We'd better live in tents and smoke 
Than wear the cursed Gentile yoke; 
We'd better from our country fly 
Than by religious mobs to die. 


We've left the city of Nauvoo, 
And our beloved temple, too; 
And to the wilderness we go 
Amid the winter frosts and snow. 


The Camp, the Camp, its numbers swell! 
Shout! Shout! O camp of Israel! 

The King, the Lord of Hosts is near; 
His armies guard our front and rear.’ 


Nor did the Mormons forget how to dance, for this was another 
way in which they might praise the Lord. The Saints had danced in 
the Temple at Nauvoo before it was completed; their dancing now 
had a sacramental meaning as they journeyed towards a promised 
land. Tullidge has given this vivid description of a typical Mormon 
dance: 


That night the president led the “brethren” and sisters out in the dance 
and the music was as glad as a merrymaking. Thus in the song and the 
dance the Saints praised the Lord. When the night was fine, and the 
supper, which consisted of the most primitive fare, was over, some of 
the men would clear away the snow while others bore large logs to the 
camp-fires in anticipation of the jubilee of the evening. Soon in a shel- 
tered place the blazing fire would roar, and fifty couples old and young, 
would join in the merriest spirit, to the music of the band or the rival 


revelry of the solitary fiddle. 


It was while the Saints were camped at Winter Quarters, near 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, that the call came from President Polk for a 


10Text by Eliza R. Snow, Millennial Star (London, May 15, 1848). No source for 
the tune is given. 


UE. W. Tullidge, The Western Galaxy (Salt Lake City, 1888), Vol. I, No. 1, p. 94. 
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group of volunteers to enlist for the war with Mexico. The battalion 
was to undertake a march to California there to aid General Kearny 
in his defense of that region. At the urging of Brigham Young and 
other church authorities, five hundred men enrolled in June, 1846, 
for service of a year’s duration. Each volunteer knew that his enlist- 
ment meant a long separation from his family and a temporary post- 
ponement of the westward journey. But the men realized also that 
the church needed the specie in which they would be paid and that 
their leaders desired to keep the good will of the federal authorities. 

On July 21, 1846, the Mormon Battalion began its long march to 
California, “the men keeping time to “The Girl I Left Behind Me.’” 
Their route took them south to Fort Leavenworth, then to Santa Fé, 
Tucson, and Warner’s Ranch in southern California. The march was 
both slow and difficult. Reduced rations were ordered for each man 
after the company left Santa Fé, and several times the battalion was 
without water. The volunteers fought with a herd of wild bulls near 
the San Pedro River in southern Arizona, and the crossing of the 
Colorado River was made under the most hazardous of conditions. 
One company of those too ill to continue the march was allowed to 
turn aside from the trail and camp for the remainder of the winter at 
Pueblo, Colorado. The cruel hardships endured by the men and their 
feelings toward a certain battalion officer are graphically told in a 
song composed by Levi W. Hancock, one of the company musicians: 


While here, beneath a sultry sky 

Our famished mules and cattle die; 
Scarce aught but skin and bones remain 
To feed poor soldiers on the plain. 


Chorus 


How hard to starve and wear us out 
Upon this sandy, desert route. 


We sometimes now for lack of bread 

Are less than quarter rations fed, 

And soon expect for all of meat, 

Naught less than broke-down mules, to eat. 


12“Journal History of the Church of Latter Day Saints” (Salt Lake City), July 
22, 1846. 
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Our hardships reach their rough extremes, 
When valiant men are roped with teams, 
Hour after hour, and day by day, 

To wear our strength and lives away. 


A Doctor, which the Government 
Has furnished, proves a punishment! 
At his rude call of “Jim Along Joe,” 
The sick and halt to him must go. 


Both night and morn this call is heard, 
Our indignation then is stirr’d; 

And we sincerely wish in hell, 

His arsenic and calomel. 


Some stand the journey well, and some 
Are by the hardships overcome; 

And thus the “Mormons” are worn out 
Upon this long and weary route.’* 


The battalion reached southern California in January, 1847, only 
to find that the Californians had surrendered to Colonel Frémont and 
the war was over. The Mormon companies were stationed at San 
Diego and Los Angeles and in the city of the angels they built the 
hill-top emplacements which were given the name “Fort Moore.” 
Several men in the detachment visited the Chino rancho of Isaac Wil- 
liams, and their glowing accounts of southern California, forwarded 
to Brigham Young, led to the establishment four years later of a Mor- 
mon colony at San Bernardino. Although one company later re- 
enlisted for additional service, the battalion was formally discharged 
in July, 1847, and most of the volunteers made their way by various 
routes to Salt Lake City or to the Missouri River to become reunited 
with their families. 

While the Mormon Battalion was enjoying the mild spring in Cali- 
fornia, the advance guard of pioneers who were to seek out a new 
home for the Saints left Winter Quarters, lowa, on April 7, 1847. 
Organized as a military unit under the command of Brigham Young, 
the company consisted of seventy-three wagons, one hundred and 
forty-three men, three women and two children. Young and the 
other leaders knew the trail to be followed and that the final destina- 
tion of the company was to be the Great Basin. However, the Saints 


18D, H. Tyler, History of the Mormon Battalion (Salt Lake City, 1881), pp. 182-83. 
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scattered throughout the world were given only the information 
that Zion was to be located somewhere in the West. So it was quite 
natural for the English Mormons to sing with enthusiasm: 


Ureka! Now we’ve found the tree; 
The balm—the heavenly boon; 

That will the Saints and natives bless, 
And perfect them in one. 


Chorus 


Then since our God has made us one 
And planted freedom’s tree, 

We'll taste its bud and eat the fruit, 
In California. 


And if we to Vancouver go, 
And dwell on Britain’s isle— 
We'll visit those we used to know 
On Zion’s heavenly hill. 


Then hail Columbia’s happy shore, 
And hail the British ie 


God save the Queen and every King 
Who favours Zion’s cause." 


Traveling rapidly over a route which followed the north bank of 
the Platte River, the company under the command of Brigham Young 
reached Laramie on the first of June, South Pass in the Rockies on 
the twenty-first, and Fort Bridger a few days later. Since they were 
following the Oregon Trail, the principal route for westward migra- 
tion, Young had ample opportunity to make inquiry of trappers and 
other travelers concerning the way ahead and a suitable location for 
settlement in the Great Basin. From Fort Bridger the pioneers struck 
directly westward by means of the route through Echo and Emigra- 
tion canyons used by the ill-fated Donner Party the previous year. 
On July 21, 1847, Orson Pratt and Erastus Snow entered the valley 
of the Great Salt Lake. A small company arrived the next day, and 
on July 24, Brigham Young, who had been ill, entered with the rear 
companies to find some of his men busily engaged in exploring the 
valley and others ploughing the land in their new home. 


14Text by John Taylor, Millennial Star (London), Jan. 15, 1847. Tune, “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 
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For the next thirty years a huge migration of Saints poured into 
the valley. Meeting in their ward chapels throughout the world, all 
Mormons were told of the necessity for this last gathering of the 
faithful. In almost every issue of the London Millennial Star for 
1848-49 appeared a song which gave expression to the desire of the 
Saints to travel to Zion. Thousands of English emigrants left their 
homes and journeyed to the West to discharge their obligations. An 
agent of the Mormon church stationed at Liverpool made the neces- 
sary arrangements for chartering vessels and for shipping passengers 
and their goods from that port. At New Orleans the travelers would 
be met by another representative of the church who had arranged 
for their passage up the Mississippi to St. Louis or to Council Bluffs. 
There the pilgrims would join the next wagon train to leave for Salt 
Lake. 

First shiploads of immigrants to the West included no professional 
musicians. In their place, farmers and mechanics became the music 
makers of Zion. They assumed the leadership of ward choirs, they 
were the bandsmen who played for dances on long winter days; they 
were the actors and singers and fiddlers who made things lively in 
every town and village “in lovely Deseret.”** And often these mu- 
sical amateurs sang with friends and family as their ship drew away 
from the dock in Liverpool: 


Yes, my native land, I love thee; 
All thy scenes, I love them well; 
Friends, connections, happy country, 
Can I bid you all farewell? 
Can I leave thee, 
Far in distant lands to dwell? 


Yes! I hasten from you gladly, 

From the scenes I love so well; 

Far away, ye billows bear me; 
Lovely native land, farewell! 
Pleased I leave thee 

Far in distant lands to dwell.?¢ 


15“Deseret” was the name first given to the settlements and later to the state 
organized by the Mormons. The term had its source in the Book of Mormon and 


signified “land of the honey bee.” 
1¢Henry Mayhew, History of the Mormons (Auburn, New York, 1853), p. 57. 
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Extracts from the First General Epistle sent out by Brigham 
Young in the spring of 1849 tell of the endeavor of the Saints during 
the first years in the valley. Young wrote: 


. .. Excessive cold commenced on the first of December, and continued 
till the latter part of February. . . . The coldest day of the past winter 
was the fifth of sigan the mercury falling thirty-three degrees be- 
low freezing point, and the warmest day was Sunday, the twenty-fifth of 
February, mercury rising to twenty-one degrees above freezing point, 
Fahrenheit. . .. The winter commenced at an unusual and unexpected 
moment, and found many of the brethren without houses or fuel, and 
although there has been considerable suffering, there has been no death 
by the frost... . There is no corn in the market at any price . . . wheat 
has ranged from four to five dollars, and potatoes from six to twenty 
dollars per bushel, and though not to be bought at present, it is expected 
that there will be a good supply for seed by another year. . .. Our pub- 
lic works are prosperous, consisting of a Council House, forty-five feet 
square, two stories, building by tithing; also a bridge across the western 
Jordan ... also a bath-house at the warm spring... . 

...A field of about eight thousand acres has been surveyed south of 
and bordering on the city, and plotted in five and ten acre lots, and a 
church farm of about eight hundred acres. The five and ten acre lots 
were distributed to the brethren by casting lots, and every man is to 
help build a pole, ditch, or a stone fence as shall be most convenient 
around the whole field, in proportion to the land he draws; also, a canal 
on the east side for purposes of irrigation. There are three grist mills, 
and five or six saw mills in operation and several more in contemplation. 
The location of a tannery and foundry are contemplated as soon as the 
snows leave the mountains. . . . 

...On the return of a portion of the Mormon Battalion through the 
northern part of Western California, they discovered an extensive gold 
mine, which enabled them by a few days delay to bring a sufficient of 
the dust to make money plentiful in this = for all ordinary purposes 
of public convenience; in the exchange the brethren deposited the gold 
dust with the presidency, who issued bills or a paper currency." 


When the Mormons had left Illinois to begin their long trek west- 
ward to Upper California’* they had hoped to abandon forever the 


17Quoted in E. W. Tullidge, History of Salt Lake City (Salt Lake City, 1886), 
PP- 53-54 

18In 1846, Upper California was the name given to all of the territory lying 
between the Pacific Ocean on the west and the Rocky Mountains in the east. 
Oregon served as the northern boundary, and the head of the Gulf of California and 
the Mexican province of Sonora marked the southern extreme of the region. 
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bounds and government of the United States. They desired to isolate 
themselves from a Gentile world which, to their way of thinking, 
denied freedom to minority groups. But in this desire for a peaceful 
seclusion the church was doomed to almost immediate disappoint- 
ment. By the terms of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo which ended 
the war between the United States and Mexico in February, 1848, 
the territory which the Mormons had recently occupied was ceded 
to the United States. The discovery of gold in California in the same 
year made Salt Lake City a way station for thousands of men who 
journeyed across the plains in quest of the shining metal. Subsequent- 
ly the Saints became involved in difficulties with the federal govern- 
ment for fifty years before Utah finally achieved statehood, and 
because of the aid furnished indirectly by the Argonauts, trade flour- 
ished in the valley and living became something more than bare 
existence for the Mormon pioneers. 

From 1849 to 1852 hordes of emigrants from the States who passed 
through Salt Lake City on their way to California proceeded to 
exchange manufactured articles of all kinds for food and horses 
with which to continue their journey. The wagon trains of the gold 
seekers proved to be too heavily loaded for the mountain grades and 
goods were sold to the Mormons for whatever they might bring. 
Traders who had hoped to set up a mercantile business in San Fran- 
cisco or Sacramento learned upon their arrival in Salt Lake City that 
others with the same purpose had come before them and the market 
was glutted; the would-be merchants were forced to offer their stock 
at auction on the streets of the Mormon capital. Because the Mor- 
mons had begun the development of an agricultural economy, they 
now found themselves in the midst of a favorable situation where de- 
mand for their products far exceeded amounts available for sale or 
exchange. Also, they were able to purchase clothing and all manner 
of manufactured articles at far less cost in Salt Lake than would have 
been possible in St. Louis, one thousand miles distant. 

It is a great tribute to the discipline of the Saints that but a few of 
the brethren succumbed to gold fever and left for the California 
mines. Brigham Young was determined that his people would remain 
with their land. In sermon and letter and in all manner of public ut- 
terance he thundered at those who were attracted by the lure of easy 
riches. On one occasion Young said: 
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The true use of gold is for paving streets, covering houses, and maki 
culinary dishes; and when the saints shall have preached the —_— raised 
grain and built up cities enough, the Lord will open the way for a sup- 


ply of gold to the perfect satisfaction of his people. Until then, let them 
not be over-anxious, for the treasures of the earth are in the Lord’s store- 
house, and he will open the doors thereof when and where he pleases.’ 


That a majority of the Mormons agreed with President Young and 
viewed the frantic haste of the gold seekers with cynical amusement 
is illustrated by a comical song titled “The Gold-Diggers.” Accord- 
ing to the Deseret News the selection was programmed as a part of 
the third anniversary of the entrance of the Mormons into the valley, 
and John Kay sang the piece to “universal applause.” 


The Gold-Diggers 


O ye noble and kind, who to mirth are inclined, 
Pay attention to what I shall say; 

While my song I proclaim, your kind audience I claim, 
’Tis of gold, that great charm of the day. 

To the ends of the earth, both prudence and mirth, 
Must now all be laid on the shelf; 

For the world’s in a stew, while gold is in view— 
Ev’ry man goes to dig for himself. 

Gold! Gold!! That glittering gem: 

"Tis the god of this world and a mighty one too, 
For all else is forsaken while gold is in view. 


There’s the priest with his Bible, now grasps at the foible, 
Takes his pack and starts brisk with the train; 

Leaves his flock so beloved, he’s by lucre much moved, 
For the gold fever racks his whole brain. 

And the lawyer likewise, with his spectacled eyes, 
Leaves his clients to shift for themselves. 

While the doctor, his pills with his powders and squills, 
Leaves to moulder in dust on his shelves. 

Gold! Gold!! Nothing but gold— 

The fever runs high, don’t you think it’s too bad, 

For Columbia’s sons after gold to run mad. 


Now, ye Saints, my advice I will give without price, 

Don’t be tempted to worship the dust; 

But stick close to your farms, and build up your good barns, 
For the grain is much better, I trust. 


1°*The Second General Epistle of the Twelve,” Salt Lake City, Oct. 12, 1849. 
Quoted in A. L. Neff, History of Utah (Salt Lake City, Utah, 1940), p. 134. 
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And in ages to come, when the gold fever’s gone, 

You will have all the wealth you desire; 

For your kingdom will then be esteemed amongst men, 
And your prudence mankind will admire. 

Gold! Gold!! That gift from above— 

"Tis a blessing I own sirs, wherever used well. 

But my song is quite done, and I bid you farewell.”° 


At times disputes would arise among those traveling with emi- 
grant trains which could be settled only by recourse to the courts in 
Salt Lake. The Saints had long harbored a deep-seated antipathy to 
lawyers and to trial procedures which dated back to disagreeable 
experiences with the processes of law suffered by Joseph Smith in 
Ohio and Missouri. Brigham Young appealed to his people to stay 
away from courts and courthouses and urged the brethren to call 
upon the church tribunals to arbitrate their differences.” The Des- 
eret News for September 4, 1852, summed up in this fashion the feel- 
ing of the church towards certain representatives of the law: 


The greatest men who e’er were known, 
To rise to honor or renown, 
In every state, in every town, 

Most surely were the lawyers. 


The tribe in numbers is not few, 

They’re noted for their sharpness, too, 

They’re just the men to raise a stew, 
For Satan helps the lawyers. 


’Mong rich and poor and high and low, 

They're always moving to and fro— 

They'll follow you where’er you go 
For smart men are the lawyers. 


Now we, to live a peaceful life 

Did leave the place where law was rife, 

And hoped no more to hear the strife 
Occasioned by the lawyers. 


We came to peaceful Deseret, 

We hoped no lawyers here could get, 

And law no more our minds should fret; 
What bliss when free from lawyers. 


20Deseret News (Salt Lake City), Sept. 7, 1850. Text by William Clayton; tune, 
“A Man That Is Married.” 

21“Journal of Discourses,” III, pp. 236-41. Quoted in A. L. Neff, History of Utah 
(Salt Lake City, 1940), pp. 197-98. 
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But when we thought redemption near, 

Lo! Satan emigrated here, 

And lawyers likewise did appear— 
Where can we get from lawyers? 


There’s only two who here do dwell, 

And one is going back to hell, 

The other soon will sulphur smell, 
Then there’s the end of lawyers. 


So then our griefs will all be o’er, 
Of lawyer’s strife we'll hear no more, 
And peace will reign on Zion’s shore, 

en the devil has got the lawyers.” 


If the Mormon Church admonished its members to keep far away 
from matters pertaining to law, it was equally enthusiastic in the en- 
dorsement of the joy to be found in music and in the dance. The 
church taught that if a Saint was to “live his religion” his life should 
be filled with a whole-hearted exuberance which would find expres- 
sion in all forms of music. The Old Testament prophets had danced 
and had sung as a part of their praise to Jehovah. Latter Day Saints 
were advised to follow their example. Said President Young, “The 
world considers it very wicked for a Christian to hear music and to 
dance. Music belongs to heaven, to cheer God, angels and men... . 
Music and dancing are for the benefit of holy ones, and all those who 
do not worship God have no right to be there.””* 

Mormons had a particular regard for band music. Their first band 
had been organized from the ranks of the Nauvoo Legion of the Il- 
linois Militia, and had led the Saints on their weary march to Winter ~ 
Quarters. In 1850 the band was reorganized in Salt Lake City and 
gave regular concerts in the bowery.* The Deseret News for June 
22, 1850, contained this complimentary statement: 


22Text by James Bond; tune, “Teddy the Tyler.” 


23Susa Y. Gates and Leah D. Widstoe, The Life Story of Brigham Young (New 
York, 1930), p. 263. 

24Until permanent buildings could be erected for purposes of worship the Mor- 
mons used temporary quarters, or boweries. “Posts were set in the ground, and upon 
these rude pillars long poles were laid and securely fastened with wooden pegs or 
strips of rawhide. This framework, overlaid with timbers and brush, formed an 
umbrageous, if not a very substantial roof; a good shelter from the sun and fair 
though insufficient one from wind and rain. ... At one end of these boweries it was 
customary to erect a platform and stand, well boarded in at the back, for the use of 
the presiding officers and speakers; a space in front being reserved for the choir. At 
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About one thousand people, citizens and strangers, attended the concert 
last Saturday evening; and so far as we are capable of judging, and have 
heard, all were not only satisfied but highly gratified; and will be read 
for more at the proper time. The avails of the concert will be appropri- 
ated to defraying the expenses of constructing a carriage, for the use of 
the Band, while cheering the people. The carriage is rapidly progressing. 

The band was a necessary adjunct for pioneer celebrations, for 
many dances, and was used even in services of worship. John Hyde, 
a Mormon apostate, in describing a meeting in the first Salt Lake 
Tabernacle spoke of “an instrumental band that plays marches, and 
even polkas, to enliven the feelings of the people, and get up the 
spirit.”*> William Chandless, who visited Salt Lake City in 1855, ob- 
served that the band “was called in upon all occasions of church and 
state; on cotillion nights a quadrille band, on Sundays a choir.”** 

The members of the Nauvoo Band were twenty-five in number, 
and instrumentation consisted of trumpets, trombones, clarinets, 
horns, cornets, and drums. The bandsmen were gaily attired in uni- 
forms which consisted of “white dress coat and pantaloons, a sky 
blue sash, white muslin cravat and a straw hat for the covering of the 
head.””?” 

While the Nauvoo Band gave its concerts and played for holiday 
celebrations during the summers, their services were also in great de- 
mand in the winter season as they furnished the music for numerous 
parties and balls. Christmas, New Year’s Day, the opening of a new 
schoolhouse and the beginning of a session of the territorial legisla- 
ture were occasions which always called for a dance. Gay social af- 
fairs often were sponsored by artisan groups: printers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths and masons. A typical dance entertainment was that 
which took place on Christmas Day, 1851. In attendance were those 
men engaged in the construction of the public buildings in Salt Lake 
City. The Deseret News reports this description of the party: 


Early on Christmas morning the brass band and several companies of 
serenaders with instruments made the rounds of the city. At ten A. M. 





first, seats would be improvized from whatever articles came handy, but in due time 
rude benches would idiow, resting upon a floor or on the ground....” From O. F. 
a History of Utah, quoted in Heart Throbs of the West (Salt Lake City, 
1939), 1V, 79. 
25John Hyde, Jr., Mormonism, Its Leaders and Designs (New York, 1857), p. 39. 
26William Chandless, A Visit to Salt Lake (London, 1857), p. 246. 
27™Heart Throbs of the West (Salt Lake City, 1939), IV, 120. 
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the party began with thanksgiving and prayer—then the band struck up 
a tune and Governor Young and the Honorable H. C. Kimball and other 
distinguished personages lead off the first dance. We counted ninety-six 
to one hundred and forty-four persons in the hall at once. . . . The at- 
mosphere of our hall was not polluted with tobacco fumes or the stench 
of the drunkard’s breath: No! We breathed the pure mountain air, 
drank of the mountain stream and ate of the produce of the vallies. . . . 
About seven P. M. several individuals presented musical selections, fol- 
lowed by an address by Governor Young. The dancing and merriment 
continued to ten-thirty P.M. 


At ten in the morning of the following day, the festivities com- 
menced anew. During the day, 


The company was treated to a feast in the shape of vocal and instru- 
mental music by Mr. John Kay, his lady and two daughters, the one 
performed well on the guitar, and the other on the tambourine. . . . The 
dance continued till twelve P.M. when the assemblage voiced their 
thanks to the managers and the party closed with the benediction.” 


The church authorities did not countenance the dancing of 
polkas, waltzes, and the so-called “round dances.” God-fearing Saints 
were expected to derive their enjoyment from square and cotillion 
dances. One observer exclaimed, “They have even invented some 
new figures, among others a double quadrille in which each gentle- 
man has two ladies, in fact, a polygynic quadrille.”** All dances were 
opened and closed with prayer. At a legislative party in 1855 given 
by Governor Young in honor of Utah’s territorial officers, the “qua- 
drille band” was most elaborate and consisted of six first and second 
fiddles, a violoncello, double bass and flute.*° In small settlements 
the merrymakers danced on a puncheon floor. Said one spectator, 
“Only one cotillion could be danced in such restricted quarters, 
while the waiting ones sat on trunks and benches eagerly awaiting 
their turn . . . The music at these small family parties was usually 
two violins and sometimes an accordion or flute to accompany 
them.” 


28Deseret News, Jan. 24, 1852. 


29Jules Remy and Julius Brenchley, A Journey to Great Salt Lake City (London, 
1861), Il, 181. 


80Deseret News, Jan. 11, 1855. 


31Susa Y. Gates and Leah D. Widstoe, The Life Story of Brigham Young (New 
York, 1930), p. 254. 
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The bands also made a significant contribution to Mormon wor- 
ship. John Gunnison, one of the first interested visitors to the valley, 
reported that “while the congregation is assembling and departing 
from the house (of worship) it is usual for the large and excellent 
band of music to perform anthems, marches, and waltzes which 
drives away all sombre feelings and prepares the mind for the excit- 
ing and often eloquent discourses.”* 

While bands and choirs were given a prominent place in all 
Mormon meetings, their music was particularly significant in the 
general conferences of the entire church which were held in Salt 
Lake City each year during April and October. Every Saint who 
could make the proper arrangements attended “conference” and for 
a period of three days participated in a program which included the 
“sustaining” of church officials in their offices, and a balloting, 
always unanimous, on names of fallen Saints to be cut off from the 
church. A common observation of conference guests was that the 
Mormon congregation sang with virility and enthusiasm and that a 
varied repertoire was offered by the choir. John Hyde spoke of 
the choir singing “from original Mormon songs in the tune of ‘Old 
Dan Tucker,’ to Bach’s chants and Handel’s oratorios.”** Remy and 
Brenchley, who visited Salt Lake City in 1855, reported, probably 
with some exaggeration, “The Mormons have a feeling for sacred 
music; their women sing with soul, and the execution is in no notable 
degree surpassed by that which is heard either under the roof of 
Westminster, or in the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel.”** Another 
visitor wrote of the Welsh choir which “exhilarates all present by 
singing one of their hymns to one of their churning, wild, romantic 
airs.’*5 

During the first years of its service the Salt Lake City tabernacle 
choir probably sang with greater enthusiasm than artistic finesse. 
Direction of the group usually was given over to an individual of 
Welsh or English descent who possessed only an elementary under- 
standing of choral techniques. Nevertheless, John Parry, the first 


32John W. Gunnison, The Mormons or Latter Day Saints in the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake (Philadelphia, 1852), p. 37. 


88John Hyde, op. cit., p. 39. 
84Remy and Brenchley, op. cit., II, 56. 
35Gunnison, Op. cit., p. 37. 
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conductor of the choir, insisted that his singers memorize the words 
and music of their songs, and he searched the settlements in order to 
secure hymns and music books for his choir.** 

An excellent sample of the choral literature sung by early Mormon 
choirs is found recorded in the minutes of the General Conference 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints which met in 
April, 1852:°7 


“Lord, In the Morning, Thou Shalt Hear”—z10th hymn sung by the 
choir, directed by James Smithies, chorister. 

“The Morning Breaks, The Shadows Flee”—Choir.** 

“In Deseret We're Free”—Solo by John Kay, written by W. W. Phelps. 

“Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne”—Choir.*® 

“The Spirit of God Like a Fire Is Burning.”*° 

“The Seer”—solo by John Kay.* 

“The Son of God Will Come”—Hymn written by Eliza R. Snow.*? 


Reporting on a subsequent conference meeting in October, 1852, 
the Deseret News observed that “the choir chaunted a piece of sacred 
music,”** and again “the choir sung a hymn, when the double bass 
viol was brought into use for the first time in this place.”** A selection 
sung for the April, 1853, Conference, was Handel’s “Hallelujah,” 
probably done with melodeon accompaniment.“ 

Not all the Saints were enthusiastic in praise of the quality of 
choral music which they heard at conferences. Jonathan Grimshaw, 
a self-appointed critic, delivered himself of several bristling com- 
ments in a communication to the editor of the Deseret News. 
Grimshaw said, in effect: 


3é¢Letter of Joseph Hyrum Parry to the editor of Druid, Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 1, 
1938, p. 6. Reprinted in Utah Genealogical and Historical Magazine (Salt Lake 
City), XXIX, 63. 

87Deseret News, Apr. 17, 1852. 


88The missio hymn written by P. P. Pratt and printed by him on the cover 
of the first inne dl Ge London Millennial Star in 1840. 


39Text by Isaac Watts. 

40 atter Day Saints Hymnal, Edition of 1927, No. 127. 

41Latter Day Saints Hymnal, Edition of 1927, No. 96. 

42Written by Eliza R. Snow, a contemporary Utah poetess, best known for her 
authorship of a favorite Mormon hymn, “O My Father.” 

48Oct. 30, 1852. 

44Oct. 16, 1852. 
‘SDeseret News, Apr. 16, 1853. 
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1. Why do not the people of this territory like choruses, quartets, 
etc? Because they cannot understand the words when many are singing 
at the same time. 

2. I hope that soon, books of words will be printed or made available 
for each concert. 

3. In the meantime, the hymn should be given out from the stand so 
that the people could follow that which is to be sung in their hymn 
books.*® 

At each general conference meeting names were read of those 
Saints who had been selected to go on missions. From its very be- 
ginning the Mormon Church had maintained a strong and vigorous 
missionary program which encouraged its earnest crusaders to travel 
great distances in support of their faith. By 1860 all of the United 
States and Canada had heard the gospel. Mormon missionaries were 
preaching in the British Isles, were found in Scandinavia and in most 
sections of Continental Europe, in Hawaii and other Pacific islands, 
and in far away China and India. 

Missionaries were expected to labor in the field until instructed by 
church authorities to return to Zion. Men were often away from 
home for a period of three years and were obliged to travel to and 
from a mission station without financial help from the church. In 
every way possible the missionary made provision for his family as 
he prepared to leave Utah. With some aid from church authorities 
and friends, however, those left at home were forced usually to 
support themselves as best they could until the missionary husband 
and father returned to Deseret. 

The many songs written by men appointed to missions are a 
poignant reminder that these Mormon preachers left Utah with 
mixed emotions born out of love for family and consecration to 
duty. William Clayton, called to a mission in England in 1852, thus 
voiced his feelings: 

Come, brethren, let us sing a song of praise unto the Lord, 
Who hath chosen us and sent us forth to preach his holy word; 


’Mong distant nations far away—where sin and sorrows reign, 
Where dire commotion fills the land with wretchedness and pain. 


Chorus 
Then brethren, let us not forget to work, and watch and pray; 
Our God will never us forsake but guard us night and day. 


46Deseret News, Feb. 2, 1854. 
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We leave behind us those we hold most sacred, fond and dear, 
We know they’re in the hands of God; and what have we to fear; 
The joys of home we now forego our mission to fulfill, 

And go to do what God requires—we have no other will.*" 


Not always were the Saints sent to missions in foreign fields. The 
church needed more cultivated land and an industrial development 
which was dependent upon the discovery of coal and iron deposits. 
It was necessary to control immigration routes into Utah so that a 
constant stream of converts could make their way easily to Zion. 
Thus, the authorities of the church made repeated calls for volun- 
teers to colonize lands which were far from Utah’s populated centers. 

Mormon “missionaries” who labored in isolated valleys were not 
always happy with their lot. However, the satisfactory performance 
of their duty and a promise of heavenly reward usually was adequate 
compensation for an unpleasant task. It was evidently this thought 
which prompted the composition of “Labor and Reward,” a quaint 
collection of jingles sent to the Deseret News in 1856 from the Las 
Vegas mission to the Indians: 


Away among deserts and mountains, 
On a mission of virtue we stay; 
In the midst of the remnants of Israel 
We rest and we toil night and day. 
To win us a crown of salvation, 
To gain a celestial reward, 
And reign with a pure exaltation 
In Zion, the seat of our Lord. 


Our labors are here on the Vegas, 

The Indians are friendly and kind, 
And thus we have nothing to plague us 

As we're all of one heart and one mind. 
’Tis true our red neighbors are hungry, 

Yet all we can spare them we give. 
And thus they quite seldom are angry 

While here on the Vegas we live. 


They’re well satisfied with our motive, 
They believe we are faithful and true; 

And while the work with us is onward, 
We wish to do all we can do; 


47Deseret News, Nov. 27, 1852. Tune, “My Heart and Lute.” 
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That when the great work is all over, 
We all may receive the applause, 
“Enter into my joys forever, 
You've been faithful and true to my cause.” 


In some respects the story of the “Dixie” mission and its colonizers 
surpasses in interest the history of any other region where the Mor- 
mons have settled. Brigham Young believed that the Colorado River 
might be navigable and that the valleys in southern Utah could grow 
cotton to replace shipments in the South cut off by the Civil War. 
Thus, in 1862, the church authorities sent three hundred families on 
the “cotton mission.” The colonists began to cultivate farms on the 
Virgin River, and from St. George, the capital of the region, scat- 
tered out to make new settlements throughout southern Utah, 
Nevada, and New Mexico. 

Life in the new colony was heartbreakingly cruel and difficult. 
The people inhabited a territory which remained isolated long after 
railroads had brought much of the remainder of Utah into contact 
with the States. Travel to Dixie was difficult and in the settlements 
drought and floods played havoc with the harvests. One St. George 
poet wrote this descriptive text: 


Oh, what a dreary place this was 
When first the Mormons found it; 
They said no white man here could live 
And Indians prowled around it; 
They said the land it was no good, 
And the water was no gooder 
And the bare idea of living here 
Was enough to make men shudder. 


Chorus 
Mesquite, soap root, prickly pears and briars; 
St. George ere long will be a place that every one admires. 


Now green lucerne in verdant spots 
Redeems our thriving city, 

Whilst vines and fruit trees grace our lots 
With flowers sweet oar retty; 

Where once the grass in single blades 
Grew a mile apart in distance 


‘8Deseret News, Aug. 6, 1856. Text by William P. Vance; tune, “Do They Miss 
Me At Home.” 
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It kept the crickets on the hop 
0 pick up their subsistence. 


The sun it is so scorching hot 
It makes the water sizz, sir; 
And the reason that it is so hot 
Is just because it is, sir. 
The wind with fury here doth blow, 
That when we plant or sow, sir, 
We place one foot upon the seeds, 
And hold them till they grow, sir.*® 


Dixie was a unique segment of Zion. Successful for a time were 
several attempts to establish in this southern settlement a communal 
society, “The United Order of Enoch,” prophesied by Joseph Smith 
many years before. Enthusiasm for the new cause led to this 


composition: 


Forty years ago and over 

God's command was given, 
Consecrate your earthly substance 
Learn the law of heaven. 


Hallelujah, Hallelujah, 
Thanks we give to Thee 
For the heavenly order 
Given to make us free.*° 


And even in the midst of trials which might have shaken the 
patience of Job the Mormons in Dixie were able to laugh at them- 
selves. Often they sang: 


Oh dear, I’m sad, I’ve got the blues, 
I’ve lately heard some dreadful news. 
I really tremble in my shoes— 

It’s all about the Mormons. 


Indeed they are the queerest set 

That ever in this world were met, 
They live in a place called Deseret 

In the midst of the Rocky Mountains. 


Brigham Young, he is their king 
To him their tithes and offerings bring 


49“St. George and the Drag-On.” Text and tune by Charles Walker. 
50Text by Samuel Claridge. Tune unknown. Collected and recorded by Austin E. 


Fife. Recording No. 108 B-2. 
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And he controls in everything, 
In the midst of these awful Mormons. 


These Mormons matry many wives 
And every man among them strives 
To raise the greatest crowd of boys 
To thrash the wicked Gentiles." 


Some years before the thin line of settlements had reached as far 
south as the Virgin River, President Young had determined to 
accelerate the speed of immigration to Utah. In a letter to Franklin 
D. Richards of the European Mission, Young outlined his plan: 


In regard to foreign immigrants for another year, have them take the 
northern route through New York and Chicago and land at Iowa City, 
the western terminus of the Rock Island railroad. . . . There they will 
be provided with handcarts on which to haul their provisions and cloth- 
ing. We will send experienced men to that point with instructions to aid 
them in every way possible; and let the Saints who intend to emigrate to 
Utah the coming season understand that they are expected to walk and 
draw their carts across the plains. Sufficient teams will be furnished to 
haul the aged, infirm, and those who are unable to walk. A few good 
cows will furnish milk, and some beef cattle to kill on the road. Now 
gird up your loins and come while the way is open.** 


Five companies numbering sixteen hundred persons attempted to 
come by handcart to Utah in 1856. Three groups of immigrants 
arrived safely in Salt Lake City by early fall but several factors con- 
trived to keep two other companies from leaving Liverpool at the 
time scheduled and it was mid-August before they reached the 
jumping-off point for travel across the plains at Florence, Nebraska. 
Although some demurred at beginning the long trek to Zion so late 
in the season, a majority of the two parties decided to push ahead. 

Misfortunes of every kind afflicted the immigrants during the 
journey. Food was rationed and the quantity allowed for each 
individual was not great enough to sustain adequate strength for the 
march. Although the weight restriction on luggage had been set at 
seventeen pounds per person, the poorly constructed handcarts 

‘ broke down repeatedly and forced the company to halt for repairs. 
Winter’s first furious snowstorms fell on the struggling companies 


51“In the Midst of These Awful Mormons,” folk song recorded by Austin E. Fife. 
Recording No. 105 A-2. Tune, a handcart melody. 


52Quoted in Levi Young, The Founding of Utah (New York, 1923), p. 142. 
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and forced the second group to make a miserable camp on the North 
Platte. 

Information concerning the immigrants’ plight was brought to 
Brigham Young in Salt Lake City. The October General Conference 
was immediately adjourned in order that wagons and supplies might 
be sent out to the companies. With this assistance the two parties 
finally straggled into the city, the first group on November 9, and 
the second company three weeks later. Approximately two hundred 
of the unfortunate converts had perished as they traveled to beau- 
tiful Zion. 

Music had helped to attract these Saints to Utah and music was 
improvised by the handcart companies in an attempt to lighten their 
labors along the way. As they left the frontier settlements they sang: 


Who cares to go with the wagons 
Not we who are free and strong, 

Our faith and armed with a right good will 
Shall pull our carts along. 


Oh, our faith goes with the handcarts 
And they have our heart’s best love; 
"Tis a novel mode of travelling 
Devised by the gods above. 


Hurrah for the Camp of Israel! 
Hurrah for the handcart scheme! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! ’Tis better far 
Than the wagon and ox-team.** 


Handcart companies who traveled in subsequent years to Utah 
composed other songs which sought to express the feelings of the 
immigrant toward this strange method of travel. John Taylor 
describes his meeting with one of the companies at Yellow Creek 
in 1859: 

The company was generally healthy and some of the young people were 
very joyous and jubilant. There were among them many beautiful sing- 
ers who entertained us in the evening around their camp fires, with some 


of the late popular airs, and among the rest several amusing handcart 
songs. The chorus of one song was: 


58Quoted by T. B. H. Stenhouse in Rocky Mountain Saints (New York, 1873), 
p- 33- No tune given. 
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Some must push and some must pull, 
As we go rolling up the hill; 

Thus merrily on the way we go, 
Until we reach the valley, O.° 


But if the immigrants had believed that trouble and heartache 
would vanish with their arrival in Zion, they were disappointed. 
Their hymnal had contained this admonition: 


Think not when you gather to Zion, 

That all will be holy and pure; 

That deception and falsehood are banished 
And confidence wholly secure... 


Think not when you gather to Zion 
The Saints here have nothing to do 
But attend to your personal welfare 
Always be comforting you... . 


As the immigrating Saints arrived in Utah and began their labors, 
they learned indeed that “all was not holy and pure.” Utah had 
received territorial status in 1850 and with Brigham Young as gover- 
nor her advent as a political unit seemed a favorable one. Federal 
officials sent to the territory a year later, however, proved to be 
inefficient and quarrelsome; less than sixty days after their arrival in 
Salt Lake City they had returned to the States and accused the 
Mormons of treason, lies, and murder. 

Once again the country flamed with wrath and federal authorities 
were urged to “do something about the Mormons!” In 1852 the 
church authorities added fuel to these fires of suspicion and hatred 
when they made a public announcement of the doctrine of plurality 
of wives which had been revealed to Joseph Smith nine years before 
in Nauvoo. The indignation of respectable people knew no bounds. 
They were certain now that the despised Mormons must be a 
seditious, profit-hungry people who hated the federal government 
and gave instead implicit obedience to a pack of pompous and 
hypercritical church officers. Public opinion wasvirtually unanimous 
in its belief that every Mormon was a sensual, lascivious individual 
who possessed a score of wives and innumerable offspring. 


54Deseret News, Sept. 14, 1859. This is a famous Mormon folk song. 


88Latter Day Saints Hymnal, Edition of 1927, No. 78. Words by Eliza R. Snow. 
Music by John Tullidge. 
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Until the Mormon Church finally capitulated in 1890 and de- 
nounced the principle of polygamy, friction and disagreement 
continually marred the relationship between Utah and the federal 
government. At each new crisis the spirit of the Saints would be 
sustained by a song designed to make people laugh at misfortune or 
to give them fresh courage to meet another challenge to their mode 
of life. When the first federal judges “ran home” to Washington, a 
favorite soloist sang at a fourth of July celebration: 


All hail the day Columbia first 

The iron chains of bondage burst; 

Lo! Utah vallies now resound 

With freedom’s tread on western ground. 


Tho’ Brocchus, Day, and Brandebury,** 

And Harris, too, the secretary 

Have gone! They went—but when they left us 
They only of themselves bereft us.** 


The remainder of the country might criticize the Mormons for 
their traditional manner of voting, but the brethren had a great 
affection for a unanimous ballot. They nudged one another slyly as 


Let Whigs and Democrats agree 
To stir 7 party strife; 
And thus shall opposition be 
The very hinge of life. 
Each strives to gain the wa 
a the peg, ort bent; : 
All say they’re going to win the day 
And choose their president. 


For Mormons always vote one way 
And soon a voice they’ll get, 

And unison will bless the day 
That shines on Deseret. 

But never mention what we’ve said 
For this partic’lar reason, 

That if you do, we’re good as dead, 
Because you know, It’s TREASON! * 


5¢Brandebury and Brocchus were federal judges; Day was an Indian agent. 
5"Song by Eliza R. Snow. Tune, “Old Dan Tucker.” Sung by John Kay, July 4, 
1852, as reported by the Deseret News, July 10, 1852. 
y. 58“Mormon Politics,” by James Bond. Tune unknown. Deseret News, Aug. 21, 


1852. 
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But in 1857 the good humor of the Mormons turned to bitter 
defiance when they learned that a federal army lay encamped in the 
mountains and awaited only the coming of spring before it attacked 
the settlements. President Buchanan finally had determined to crush 
the unruly and disobedient people of Utah. Furthermore, at the very 
time that the military expedition was preparing to invade the domain 
of Brigham Young, the country was horrified to hear the news of a 
massacre of one hundred and fifty Gentile emigrants bound for 
California at Mountain Meadows, in southern Utah. Although the 
deed had been accomplished by a band of Indians, public opinion in 
the States was unanimous in the belief that the Mormons had 
planned and instigated the horrible crime. Newspapers the country 
over cried for vengeance, while the songs of the Saints breathed 
their hatred of the foe: 

Up, awake, ye defenders of Zion! 

The foe’s at the door of your homes; 
Let each heart be the heart of a lion, 
Unyielding and proud as he roams. 
Remember the wrongs of Missouri, 
Forget not the fate of Nauvoo; 

When the God-hating foe is before you 
Stand firm and be faithful and true.®° 





Old Sam has sent, I understand, Du dah! 

A Missouri ass® to rule our land, Du dah! Du dah day! 
But if he comes we'll have some fun, Du dah! 

To see him and his juries run, Du dah, Du dah day! 
Old Squah-killer Harney is on the way, 

The Mormon people for to slay. 

Now if he comes, the truth I’ll tell, 

Our boys will drive him down to hell.** 


Although the “Utah War” was concluded with a temporary 
armistice the practice of polygamy was the principal cause in 
succeeding years of Mormon-Gentile friction. In 1862_Congress 
passed the first legislation aimed at the abolition of polygamy but it 


59°Latter Day Saints Hymnal, edition of 1927, No. 82. Text by Charles Penrose, 
tune, “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

60Governor Cummings, a new federal appointee. 

61Anonymous so — in Stenhouse, Rocky Mountain Saints, op. cit., p. 370. 
Tune, “Camptown 
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was not until twenty years later that an effective law began to be 
enforced. 

With the issue of a “Manifesto” by President Wilford Woodruff in 
1890, the Latter Day Saints finally surrendered. Woodruff promised 
that members of the church would “refrain from contracting 
marriages forbidden by the laws of the land.” The government 
returned property taken from the church and Utah was proclaimed 
a state in 1896 by President Grover Cleveland. 

During the half century of conflict with the federal government 
the Mormons never lost their interest in music. At first it lacked skill 
in composition and performance. In the valley there was no adequate 
hall for musical presentation, no music criticism, few fine instruments 
and no permanent musical organization. Nevertheless there was a 
genuine affection for music from those who by birth and tradition 
understood its simpler forms. It seemed as if “almost every third man 
in Utah was a fiddler.”*? A man worked on a farm or at his trade 
during the day—the evening found him practicing with a band, 
dancing and singing with friends, or rehearsing with a theatrical 
troupe. In Utah towns and cities the musical group was also 
interested in dramatic activity, a form of entertainment so enjoyed 
by the Saints that the church in 1862 completed a magnificent 
theater building in Salt Lake City. 

Theatrical performances in the old Social Hall had featured 
“comic songs” and entertainment by the “African Band,” but when 
dramatic productions were moved to the new theater a small 
orchestra of professionals delighted the people of the city by playing 
popular selections of the day. The ballet was introduced to the 
Mormons on the stage of their theater, although the dancers, like a 
majority of the actors, were amateurs. In 1869, when the railroad 
reached Utah, it inspired the composition of a series of folk songs®* 


and brought to Salt Lake the first artist musicians from the outside 


world. 

From 1865 on to the end of the century Utah enjoyed a musical 
activity matched in the west only by that of San Francisco. Skilled 
and educated musicians taught and conducted, wrote of proper 


62John Hyde, Mormonism, Its Leaders and Designs (New York, 1857), p. 119. 


63See Austin E. Fife and Alta S. Fife, “Folk Songs of Mormon Inspiration,” 
Western Folklore, Jan. 1947, p. 51. 
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musical performances and published music literature. The Salt Lake 
Tabernacle Choir became a proficient and respected organization 
and the great organ did its kind of teaching for thousands of devoted 
listeners. The new auxiliary groups within the church demanded 
hymnals and music periodicals for their huge memberships. Colleges 
and universities together with a church-sponsored school of music 
continued to keep alive the love for song which from the very 
beginning had been traditional with the Latter Day Saints. 

It is related of Brigham Young that he exclaimed as he first looked 
out over the valley of the Great Salt Lake: “This is the place!” If 
Father Brigham were alive today he would see much in this same 
valley to give him concern. He would deplore the number of 
Gentiles who call Utah their home, whose ancestors came to secure 
the metals which Brigham Young despised—copper and silver and 
gold. He might resign himself to the conviction that Salt Lake, once 
a fueling station for immigrants bound for California, now acts in 
the same capacity for giant airliners. If his sermons were shouted 
today from the tabernacle pulpit, President Young’s admonitions 
might be questioned before they were obeyed. But Brigham Young 
would find many Saints who were living their religion in the old 


way, with a homely kind of industry and neighborliness which is 
respected throughout the West. He would dance and sing with a 
people who continue to believe that most forms of pleasure are “holy 
unto the Lord.” He would share with his brethren a deep affection 
for the mountain home to which he had led their forefathers, a love 
for Deseret which finds expression in the words of the old hymn 
which he knew so well: 


O ye mountains high, where the clear blue sky 

Arches over the vales of the free, 

Where the pure breezes blow and the clear streams flow 
How I’ve longed to your bosom to flee. 

O Zion! dear Fion! land of the free, 

Now my own mountain home, unto thee I have come. 
All my fond hopes are centered in thee. 


64Latter Day Saints Hymnal, Edition of 1927, No. 337. Text by Charles W. 
Penrose, tune, “Lily Dale.” 





Mary de la Riviere Manley, Tory Defender 


By Gwenpo.yn B, NEEDHAM 


M“*™ DE LA Rivitre Mantey has never been justly appreciated as 

a political writer because she has remained, paradoxically, the 
victim of one book’s amazing success. Her romance of political and 
amorous intrigue, Secret Memoirs and Manners of Several Persons of 
Quality, of Both Sexes. From the New Atalantis (1709), becoming a 
best seller, established her reputation as a defamer and earned her 
some passing mention in histories of English literature. Her own ill 
fame as a “fallen woman” has only served to overemphasize the ef- 
fect of this book. At an early age Mrs. Manley was bigamously “mar- 
ried, possessed, and ruined.”? She is recalled either as an unfortunate 
woman or as a mere scandalmonger. 

But De la Riviére Manley deserves to be remembered equally as an 
ardent defender of Queen Anne and the Tory party. The effects of - 
her political writings (1705-1714) were recognized both by her 
party and by the political opposition. This recognition was to bring 
her personal satisfaction, little reward, and some actual suffering. 
Even if she could have foreseen this outcome, however, she would 
probably not have desisted. As a daughter of a Cavalier, Sir Roger 
Manley, she was a Tory by inheritance, “a perfect Bigot from a 
long untainted Descent of Loyal Ancestors and consequently im- 
movable.”? Mrs. Manley defended Toryism and attacked Whiggery 
in her “secret histories” of political intrigues, in her Examiner essays, 
and in various pamphlets. She equaled the fervency of Swift, if not 
his eloquence. Unlike the Dean, she never changed parties, but re- 
mained first, last, and always a loyal Tory. 

To appreciate the extraordinary achievement of this pioneer fe- 
male journalist, we must remember Dr. Johnson’s remark about a 
woman’s preaching; it was considered astounding for a woman to 

1Mrs. Manley under the name of “Delia” tells the story of her betrayal by her 
cousin, John Madey, in the New Atalantis, Volume II (London, 1709), 181-94. See 
also G. A. Aitken’s account of Mrs. Manley in Dictionary of National Biography, 


ed. Sidney Lee (New York, 1909), XII; and Paul Bunyan Anderson, “Mistress 
Manley’s Biography,” Modern Philology, XXXII (1936), 261-78. 


Mrs. Mary De La Riviére Manley, The Adventures of Rivella; or, The History 
of the Author of Atalantis, with Secret Memoirs and Characters of several consid- 
erable Persons, ber Contemporaries (London, 1714), p. 116. 
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do political writing at all, let alone do it well. Politics was then a 
dominant interest of both sexes—the subject matter of much reading 
and gossip. Because of this absorption writers found it profitable to 
give their work a political coloring. Harley, foremost moderate 
Tory, was the earliest leader to perceive and use the aggressive power 
of the press in influencing public opinion.* Other politicians followed 
suit, so that before the death of Anne, English journalism was large- 
ly under political patronage; and in fury and violence journalists 
. equaled politicians. Defoe does not exaggerate when he observes, 
“We fight with the poison of the tongue, with words that speak like 
the piercing of a sword, with the gall of envie, the venom of slander, 
the foam of malice.’ 

Into this vicious arena Mrs. Manley dared to venture, where, in 
open competition with the best minds, she held her own and emerged 
with a creditable record. Ever quick to discern any change in the 
reading public, she was also gifted with shrewd political insight. Her 
works, well timed, appeared at critical junctures of the party battles. 
These facts are illustrated by her first political publication, The 
Secret History of Queen Zarah and the Zarazians. Wherein the 
Amours, Intrigues, and Gallantries of the Court of Albigion (during 
her Reign) are pleasantly expos’d; and as surprizing a Scene of Love 
and Politicks represented, as perhaps this, or any other Age or Coun- 
try, has hitherto produc’d. Supposed to be translated from the Italian 
Copy, now lodg’d in the Vatican at Rome. This scathing denuncia- 
tion of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, served as campaign litera- 
ture during the bitterly contested parliamentary elections of 1705.° 
How Mrs. Manley hoped to attract readers is shown by the full title 
and by her admission in the preface that she chose the literary form 
of “secret history” because “The favourable Reception the little His- 
tories of this Kind have met with, has encouraged me to translate 


8William Thomas Morgan, English Political Parties and Leaders in the Reign of 
Queen Anne 1702-1710 (New York and London, 1920), pp. 275-76; David Harrison 
Stevens, Party Politics and English Journalism 1702-1742 (Menasha, Wisconsin, 
1916), p. 59. Stevens’ work gives a detailed exposition of the condition of the English 
press during this period. 

4Quoted by E. S. Roscoe, Robert Harley Earl of Oxford, Prime Minister 1710-14: 
A Study of Politics and Letters in the Age of Anne (New York and London, 
1902), p. I. 

5For full details see Morgan, op. cit., chapter iii, “The Election of 1705,” pp. 109-22. 
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the following which I hope may prove as acceptable to the candid 
Reader.” 

In this work she employs certain devices for satirizing and defam- 
ing that she later develops in the New Atalantis: a fictitious place, 
fictitious names, a mixture of truth and falsehood in characterizing 
and of fact and fiction in narrating amours and intrigues. Her history 
of politics in “Albigion” since the Restoration and the part played 
therein by Zarah, Hippolito (Duke of Marlborough), and Volpone 
(Earl of Godolphin) is so circumstantial that a historian can recog- 
nize particular events and persons. Contemporaries must have had 
little difficulty in doing so. Mrs. Manley had undoubtedly learned an 
“inside story” of past intrigues from the Duchess of Cleveland, with 
whom she lived after being abandoned by her false husband. Cer- 
tainly the mistress of Charles II could have imparted much secret 
history.° 

Since the main purpose is to denounce the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s misuse of power, the Duchess is consistently the chief 
villain: 


The Government of the Kingdom was in a manner in her Hands, and 
whoever on Favours or Rewards, must apply themselves to Zarah, 


by whom all was granted, as the Pipe that convey’d the Royal Bounty to 
the Subject, past Ages have furnish’d us with Examples of this Nature, 
Posterity may see the like, but not equal to this; for it may be said, with- 
out Exaggerating upon the subject too much, Albania took the Crown 
from her own Head to put it upon Zarah’s.’ 


Although she includes Marlborough and Godolphin in her attack, 
the author represents them both as being under the Duchess’s influ- 
ence and blames her more than them. She condemns Godolphin and 
the Duchess for influencing elections, giving out pensions, commis- 
sions, and other posts, to keep their ministry in office. She vilifies 
both in saying of their reputed amour, “it is well known Volpone 
pay’d more Court to Zara’s Couchee than Albania’s Levee.” She 
further defames Sarah by reciting other love affairs and by declaring 
that John Churchill was tricked into marriage while he was still the 


6For an account of the Duchess of Cleveland’s various activities, see M: et 
Gilmour, The Great Lady. A Biography of Barbara Villiers, Mistress of Charles Il 
(New York, 1941). 


"The Secret History of Queen Zarab, and the Zarazians (London, 1743), p. 39. 
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lover of the Duchess of Cleveland.* To solve the ticklish problem of 
attacking the Queen’s favorite while defending the Queen, Mrs. 
Manley praises Anne’s piety and explains that Anne was very young 
when Sarah’s dominance began: 


others reproached Albania, the best Woman in the World, for giving 
such Liberties to a Subject as Sovereigns themselves have been check’d 


8Mrs. Manley’s account here of the love affair between John Churchill and the 
Duchess of Cleveland and later in the New Atalantis, I, 21-40, has aroused the wrath 
of the Duke’s equally famous descendant, the Right Honorable Winston S. 
Churchill. Mr. Churchill in his excellent six-volume biography (Marlborough His 
Life and Times [New York, 1933], I, 53-54; 130-31) roundly denounces her stories 
as indecent, scurrilous, and lascivious, points out the differences in the two versions, 
and declares them to be mutually destructive and without foundation. While 
making his wholesale denunciation, however, he accepts part of Mrs. Manley’s 
story in the New Atalantis as probably true. He finds no quarrel with her account 
of the first meeting, denies that the Duchess seduced John Churchill at sixteen, but 
admits that they were lovers four years later. He himself verifies Mrs. Manley’s 
statement that the young lover received money from the Duchess and proves that 
young Churchill invested £ 4,500 in an annuity, which sum he could have obtained 
only from her. Mr. Churchill appears to have been unaware that Mrs. Manley had 
lived at one time with the fe of Cleveland and thus could have obtained an 
intimate version of the affair. 

He seems to have known only the 1711 edition of Queen Zarah and the Zarazians; 
consequently he misses the political reason for the difference in Mrs. Manley’s two 
versions. The original edition of 1705 had the Duchess of Marlborough as its main 
object of attack; and its version is — to derogate her, and particularly her 
mother, Mrs. Jennings, rather than the Duke, who is presented as the victim of the 
scheming mother. In the New Atalantis version the Duke, enamoured of Sarah 
Jennings, tricks his mistress, the Duchess of Cleveland, into lying with another man; 
and thus obtains an excuse for being rid of his old love. The Duchess of Cleveland 
comes off far worse in this account than John Churchill, but Mrs. Manley does 
accuse him of ingratitude and avarice in his acceptance of money from his mistress. 
Mr. Churchill’s history of Marlborough unquestionably — the life-long love of 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough; the Queen Zarah version is obviously false. 
The scorned Duchess of Cleveland may have given Mrs. Manley the basis for that 
version. Just how the affair between young Churchill and Charles II’s favorite 
mistress was broken off is not known; several rumors exist, one being that Charles 
II discovered them together and dismissed the young soldier temporarily from court. 
Mr. Churchill does not indict this story so indignantly as he se rs. Manley’s. 
Her chief offense probably lay in the lively imagination with which her novelist’s 
mind presented spicy gossip, for she eh made a rs story of amorous intrigues. 

Mr. Churchill observes that Mrs. Manley is Lord Macaulay’s chief source for a 
black picture of Marlborough. This claim has been disputed by another famous 
historian, G. M. Trevelyan, who comes to the defense of his ancestor, Lord 
Macaulay. Mr. Trevelyan admits that Macaulay’s estimate of Marlborough’s char- 
acter was unjust, but declares that the main source was Swift, not Mrs. Manle 
(England under Queen Anne, Il, Preface, x-xi). But Swift’s picture of Marlboroug! 
and those painted by other Tory pamphleteers contain practically the same facts 
presented by Mrs. Manley and are colored by the same Tory bias. If for her detrac- 
tion of Marlborough, the two historians sweep Mrs. Manley “back into the cesspool 
from which she should never have crawled” (the words are Mr. Churchill’s), then 
they will have also to sweep with her a whole host of Tory writers. 
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for. But all the World agreed she was impos’d on by the subtle insinua- 
tions and Devices of Zarah, who got such an Ascendant over her in her 
Youth, she could never shake off all her Life after.° 


Here, as in later writings, Mrs. Manley comprehends the current 
political situation, shrewdly chooses her subject matter, skillfully 
adapts her methods of treatment. In 1705 the government was con- 
trolled by three men—Godolphin, Marlborough, and Harley. Of 
these three only Harley was an avowed Tory; but this astute poli- 
tician exercised his power in ways not obvious to the public. In the 
people’s mind the Duchess, as Marlborough’s wife and the Queen’s 
favorite, wielded most power and was the most odious. In centering 
the attack upon her, therefore, Mrs. Manley struck at the opposi- 
tion’s weakest spot and at her party’s most pronounced enemy. 
Godolphin and Marlborough were still desperately trying to avoid 
dependence on any one party, but the Duchess by 1702 was a 
determined Whig, constantly trying to influence them and Queen 
Anne in favor of the Whigs.*° 

Mrs. Manley does not mention Harley, the Tory. Since the Duke 
of Marlborough by his victory at Blenheim had won public favor, 
she spared him as much as possible and even praised his victory: 


And now we must suppose Hippolito advanc’d to the highest Pinnacle of 
Honour he was ca able of having bestow’d upon him as a Subject; and 
indeed none cou’d be too great for his Services, considering all their Cir- 
cumstances; he merited a just Esteem both from the Court and Country." 


Such treatment was against her personal inclinations, for she tells us 
in her autobiography, The Adventures of Rivella (1714): “It was 
from Hilaria [Duchess of Cleveland] that Rivella received an ill 
Impression of Count Fortunatus [Marlborough]. His ingratitude, 
immorality and Avarice, Rivella has always thought a just and 
flaming subject for satire.”** But by acknowledging his public 
services, Mrs. Manley gives an impression of impartiality, so that the 


®Queen Zarah, p. 49. 

10See Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, Illustrative of 
the Court and Times of Queen Anne, etc. (London, 1838), I, Introduction, xx; and 
Kathleen Campbell, Sarab, Duchess of Marlborough (London, 1932), pp. 137-38. It 
was the Duchess’ continual efforts on behalf of the Whigs that first began to lessen 
the fond closeness of Anne’s friendship for her. 

11Queen Zara, p. 40. 
12Rivella, p. 23. 
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public might believe the blacker charges in her Secret History of 
Queen Zarah. Her clever mixture of truth and falsehood served this 
same end; for although the charge of the Duchess’s infidelity was 
false, her avarice and ambition were well known; and while Sarah’s 
amour with Godolphin was a fiction, her husband’s with the Duchess 
of Cleveland was a fact. 

In 1705 the Godolphin ministry and the Whigs won the election, 
largely through court influence and patronage and the renewed 
popularity of the war effected by Marlborough’s victory. That Mrs. 
Manley’s Secret History of Zarah and the Zarazians was considered 
effective, however, is shown by its reissue in 1711 when the To 
party engaged in a denunciatory campaign against the Marlboroughs. 
Translated into French, the work enjoyed at least five editions be- 
tween 1708 and 1712. The names Zarah and Zarazians served as 
popular epithets for the Duchess and her followers. Dr. Sacheverell 
used the name Volpone to indicate Godolphin in the sermon which 
brought about his famous trial."* 

More effective and widely read was the book responsible for Mrs. 
Manley’s reputation as a defamer. Her New Atalantis caused such a 
stir that several impressions were quickly sold out and the public still 
clamored for copies. This amazing potpourri of intrigues and scan- 


dals is more ambitious in design than her first secret history and 
contains general satire of society. That the dominant purpose, 
however, was political, she clearly indicates in her autobiography: 


she was become Misanthrope, a perfect Timon, or Man-Hater; all the 
World was out of Humour with her, and she with all the World, more 
particularly a Faction who were busy to enslave their Sovereign, and 
overturn the Constitution; that she was proud of having more courage 
than had any of our Sex and of throwing the first Stone, which might 
give a Hint for other Persons of more Capacity to examine the Defects 
and Vices of some Men who took a Delight to impose upon the World, 


18G, M. Trevelyan was evidently unaware of Mrs. Manley’s representing Godol- 
~ as “Volpone.” In England Under Queen Anne: The Peace and The Protestant ~ 

uccession (London, New York, and Toronto, 1934), III, 39 n., he wonders at her 
applying the name to the Cowper family in the New Atalantis (2nd ed., 1709), I, 213 
et seq., when Sacheverell shortly afterwards used it to indicate Godolphin. It was 
Mrs. Manley’s practice to change her fictitious names for particular persons with 
each new “secret history,” but since she often used over again the same fictitious 
name, the reader may become confused. For example, she uses “Hilaria” for the 
Duchess of Cleveland in Queen Zarah and the Zarazians and for Mrs. Masham in 
the New Atalantis, Vol. II. 
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by the pretence of publick Good, whilst their true Design was only to 
gratify and advance themselves. As to exposing those who had never in- 
jured her, she said she did no more by others, than others had done b 
her (i.e.) Tattle of Frailties; the Town had never shown her any Indul- 
gence, but on the contrary reported Tenfold against her in Matters of 
which she was wholly Innocent; whereas she did but take up old Stories 
that all the World had long since reported; having ever been careful of 
glancing against such Persons who were truly vertuous, and who had not 
been very careless of their own Actions."* 

It is not surprising that Mrs. Manley here displays rancor as well as 
political zeal. She had received many insults and buffets in her 
struggle to earn recognition and a livelihood, and was bitterly con- 
scious that “If she had been a Man; she had been without Fault: But 
the Charter of that Sex being much more confined than ours, what is 
not a Crime in Men is scandalous and unpardonable in Woman.”** 
Harsh treatment only aroused Mrs. Manley’s spirit. Barring no holds, 
she fought attack with attack. As a result her satire in the New 
Atalantis is sometimes witty, often biting, and frequently vicious. 
Here she again uses the device of a fictitious country and fictitious 
names, and also introduces allegorical figures, such as Astrea, Virtue, 
Intelligence, These characters take a sightseeing tour of “Angela, the 
capital of New Atalantis,” where they observe the malpractices of 
government, the vices and follies of society. This additional 
machinery, though cumbersome, allows Mrs. Manley to satirize a 
wide range of subjects and to expose effectively the sins, real and 
rumored, of famous personages. 

She evidently believed that “offense is the best defense” and that 
repetition is all-powerful. Again she recounts the offenses of the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough and of Godolphin, this time under the 
respective names of “Count Fortunatus” and “Jeanatin” (later the 
“Marquis and Marchioness of Caria”) and of “Count Biron.” In 
narrating the history of “Utopia” she retells the intrigues of the last 
three reigns and of the present rule up to 1709. Abreast with political 
changes, she assails the Whig Junto, which had exercised increasing 
power since 1705, and reveals the intrigues which resulted in 
Harley’s resignation from office. Apparently she discerned Harley’s 

14Rivella, p. 109. 


15] bid., p. 7. For a detailed discussion of the eighteenth-century attitude toward 
woman’s work and woman’s chastity, see R. P. Utter and G. B. Needham, Pamela’s 
Daughters (New York, 1936), chaps. ii and viii. 
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continual secret efforts to restore Tory power and Mrs. Masham’s 
rise as the new royal favorite, for she tells how Mrs. Masham helped 
Harley to secure “backstairs” conferences with the Queen. Anne 
(“Olympia”) receives praise for her goodness and pity as the Marl- 
boroughs’ victim. Mrs. Manley extols Harley (“Don Geronimo de 
Haro”) and Mrs. Masham (“Hilaria”) and then invents a dire end 
for Godolphin, the Marlboroughs, and the Whig Junto, trium- 
phantly proclaiming the Queen and country saved by the Tory hero 
and heroine. 

That Mrs. Manley’s knowledge of politics and its leading partici- 
pants has not hitherto been sufficiently recognized is partly her own 
fault. The scandalous methods of her satire have attracted so much 
notice that the substratum of truth has been overlooked. But her 
history of “Utopia,” like that of the “Zarazians,” is circumstantial 
enough to make clear the events and persons involved. In charac- 
terizing party leaders in her New Atalantis, she continues to mingle 
truth cleverly with hearsay, so that her pictures, however lurid, carry 
a sting of truth. This fact one discerns in checking Mrs. Manley’s 
material with other contemporary sources and with later historians. 
For example, her account of the Junto’s intrigues, of Harley’s “back- 
stairs” conferences with the Queen and his methods of winning 
confidence, agrees with W. T. Morgan’s study, English Political 
Parties and Leaders in the Reign of QueenAnne, 1702-1710. Morgan 
verifies Godolphin’s constitutional timidity and addiction to horse 
racing, Lord Somers’ weakness for women, the Earl of Halifax’s 
vanity, and the Duke of Ormond’s foolish generosity—all traits 
which Mrs. Manley emphasized in her characterizations, along with 
others less liable to proof. 

Scholars have also substantiated her details about Sir Richard 
Steele’s early activities and relationships. Rae Blanchard, editor of 
Steele’s correspondence and political tracts, observes, in reviewing a 


biography of Steele: 


Mrs. Manley fares badly in this study of Steele, as in those of the past. : 


She is treated with flippancy and contempt; and the grudging admission 
is made that “she now and again in her writing lapsed into fact.” Yet so 
often have her accounts of Steele been confirmed by unimpeachable evi- 
dence that surely she deserves a more careful—and ceapecitel-2isiiing. 


16Rae Blanchard, “ ‘Sir Richard Steele,’ by Willard Connely, New York, .1934,” 
Modern Philology, XXXII (1935-36), 103. 
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Mrs. Manley’s biographer, Paul Bunyan Anderson, has shown that 
Steele’s letters to her, first printed in Lady’s Packet Broke Open and 
later reissued as part of Court Intrigues, in a Collection of Original 
Letters from the Island of New Atalantis (1711), authenticate details 
given in the New Atalantis."" This substantiation is the more im- 
pressive in the light of Mrs. Manley’s own admission that “she was an 
utter Stranger to what is meant by Hatred and Revenge; nor was she 
ever known to pursue hers on any Person, tho’ often injured, 
excepting Mr. S----/e, whose notorious Ingratitude and Breach of 
Friendship affected her too far, and made her think it the highest 
Piece of Justice to expose him.”"* The friendship between Mrs. 
Manley and Steele ran a fluctuating course over a long period—from 
congeniality, estrangement, truce, enmity, to reconciliation. Her 
bitterness in 1709 was caused by satire in Tatler Number 63, which 
she mistakenly attributed to Steele.” His being a Whig writer, 
however, justified his inclusion in the New Atalantis for political 
reasons. 

Even Mrs. Manley’s titillating accounts of amorous intrigues often 
contained a substructure of truth. For this we have the word of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who mentions an amour of the New 
Atalantis in a letter to Queen Anne: 


It is a dialogue between Madame Maintenon and Madam Masham, in 
which she thanks her for her good endeavours to serve the King of 
France here, and seems to have great hopes of her, from her promisin 

beginnings and her friendship for Mr. Harley; and there is stuff not fit 
to be mentioned of passions between women, and a long account of that 
Lady’s famous amour with Mr. Chudd, managed by Lady Newport. 


17These letters may be found in The Correspondence of Richard Steele, ed. Rae 
Blanchard (London, 1941) pp. 425-39. Miss Blanchard discusses in detail the early 
association of Steele and Mrs. Manley and summarizes her own and Mr. Anderson's . 
conclusions. See also p. 30 n. 

18Rivella, p. 13. 

19The authorship of Tatler Number 63, Sept. 3, 1709, has not been definitely 
ascertained. Steele denied writing it, in a letter to Mrs. Manley (Blanchard, op. cit., 
pp: 29-30). It has frequently been ascribed to Swift, but the many scholars of his 
works differ concerning the correctness of the attribution. The passage which 
aroused Mrs. Manley’s resentment describes her as follows: “Epicene, the Writer of 
Memoirs from the Mediterranean, who, by the Help of some artificial Poisons 
convey’d by Smells, has within these few weeks brought many Persons of both 
Sexes to an untimely Fate; and, what is more surprising contrary to her Profes- 
sion, with the same Odors, reviv’d others who had long since been drown’d in the 
Whirlpools of Lethe.” (Folio edition.) : 
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Some part of that I knew to be true, but I will not trouble you longer 
upon so disagreeable subject.” 

The Duchess also quotes” from the New Atalantis its praise of 
Abigail Masham as “Hilaria” to prove her charge that her cousin 
(for whose court position she herself was ironically responsible) was 
now the Queen’s favorite ahd exerting undue influence. She observes, 
“The favourite characters are your Majesty, Mrs. Masham, my Lord 
Peterborough, and Mr. Harley; and I am sure everybody will allow 
that is very good attendance, in which I, and Lord Marlborough, 
and almost everybody I know are abused,” and concludes: 


Now, since the people find . . . that this lady is your favourite, and that 
the Tories, in such simple books as they can get written and published, 
proclaim this great favourite to all the world; I hope you will no longer 
think it a crime in me what you have formerly imputed for one, that I 
believed your Majesty allowed her great liberties; or think I was the only 
person that discerned the private way of conversing with Mrs. Masham, 
since all that matter is now in print, and, notwithstanding the prosecu- 
tion, I suppose sold at every shop.” 


This letter reveals not only the Duchess’s confidence in her own 
integrity but her obtuseness in not perceiving how irrevocably 
altered was her personal relation with the Queen. Outraged at the 
treachery of cousin Masham, she dared draw attention to this book’s 
charges against herself and the Whigs. On the cover of the letter she 
has noted: “I wrote this to the Queen, hoping it would do good, 
when she would not own that she had any commerce with Mrs. 
Masham, but as a bed-chamberwoman.”** What Queen Anne thought 


20Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 1, 235. The letter is 
assigned to 1709 only; it would be after October 20, when the second volume of 
New Atalantis was published. 

21The Duchess seems not to have read the New Atalantis herself, but used an ab- 
stract made for her by her confidential friend and agent, Arthur Maynwaring, who 
in letters assured her that the charges against her were all false, but observed: “The 
license of the press is too great, and I hope some proper way may be found to 
restrain it this winter; but I would not have the rise taken from this trifling book, 


which, as you observe truly, would only make it spread more...Such a book as - 


this can only be fit to be laughed at; but those greater wretches, the nobles that 
encourage it, deserve the punishment which Augustus gave the author of a libel 
... Yet I am afraid it will be very difficult to curb the mischief; for so long as 
people will buy such books, there will always be vile printers ready to publish them: 
and low indigent writers will never be wanting for such work.” (Op. cit., pp. 
228-30.) 
221 bid., pp. 236-37. 
23] bid., p. 238. 
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of the New Atalantis we unfortunately do not know; there is no 
record of any reply from her to the angry Sarah. Anne dreaded the 
scenes of recrimination and avoided as much as possible any written 
or oral communication with her former favorite. 

To make sure that the public would understand the satire, keys to 
the personages represented in the New Atalantis were separately 
published. Thomas Hearne notes in his diary for October 24, 1709, 
that a key is “handed about” and observes, “This Book gives a lively 
Description of ye Abominable Corruptions of humane Nature, and 
exposes the abominable Vices of several Great Persons, under ficti- 
tious Names.”** Lady Mary Wortley Montagu expresses to a friend 
her approval of Mrs. Manley’s stinging descriptions: 


Iam very glad you have the second part of the New Atalantis: if you have 
read it, will you be so good to send it me? and in return, I promise to get 
you the Key to it. I know I can. But do you know what has happened 
to the unfortunate authoress? People are offended at the liberty she 
uses in her memoirs, and she is taken into custody. Miserable is the fate 
of writers: if they are agreeable, they are offensive; and if dull, ~~ 
starve. I lament the loss of the other parts which we should have had; 
... After this, who will dare to give the history of Angela? I was in hopes 
her faint essay would have provoked some better = to give more ele- 
gant and secret memoirs [a hope that Mrs. Manley also modestly ex- 
pressed], but now she will serve as a scarecrow to frighten people from 
attempting anything but heavy panegyric.”* 

There is no doubt about the political effectiveness of the New 
Atalantis. Its help in undermining public confidence in the Whigs 
came at the psychologically right time for the Tories, who were 
striving to overthrow the ministry. Their goal was achieved in 
August, 1710, when Godolphin was dismissed and Harley assumed 
leadership. Though discounting truth in the writings of a woman 
of “no character,” G. M. Trevelyan has found that the most harmful 
publication to the ministry in 1709 was the New Atalantis.** That 
. 24Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne, ed. C. E. Doble, (Oxford, 1886), 

» 292. 

25T he Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, ed. Lord Wharncliffe 
(1861), I, 146-47. 

26Trevelyan, op. cit., III, 38. Trevelyan in his discussion of the truth in Mrs. 
Manley’s work mentions that Swift wrote to Addison that her characters only 
“happened to be right once in five hundred times.” But Swift is here referring to 


her style, her overuse of adjectives, instead of to her characterization. The ge 
from Swift’s letter of August 22, 1710, is as follows: “I read your character in Mrs. 
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the Whigs felt the sting of truth and the harm is shown by their 
immediate prosecution after the appearance of the second volume on 
October 20, 1709. (The first volume, published in May, 1709, had 
already gone through several impressions and a second edition.) The 
ministry ordered suppression of the New Atalantis and the arrest of 
publisher, printer, and “supposed author.” This action only focused 
attention on the book’s political content. Mrs. Manley’s clever 
conduct of her defense also did the Whigs little good. Upon her 
admission of authorship, the publisher and printer were discharged, 
but she was held for examination. According to her autobiography 
she was urged by friends not to admit authorship, but 


Rivella remained immovable in a Point which she thought her Duty, and 
accordingly surrender’d herself, and was examined in the Secretary’s 
Office: They us’d several Arguments to make her discover who were the 
Persons concern’d with her in writing her Books; or at least from where 
she had receiv’d Information of some special Facts, which they thought 
were above her own Intelligence.?” 


Obviously the Whig ministry had cause to wonder at Mrs. Manley’s 
“inside information.” As the Secretary in charge of the examination 
was the Earl of Sunderland, son-in-law of her hated Marlboroughs, 
Mrs. Manley must have enjoyed denying charges and turning aside 
questions. Her account reveals the relish with which she acted the 
role of innocence: 


Her Defence was with much Humility and Sorrow, for having offended, 
at the same Time denying that any Persons were concern’d with her, or 
that she had a farther Design than writing for her own Amusement and 
Diversion in the Country; without intending particular Reflections or 
Characters: When this was not believ’d, and the contrary urg’d very 





Manley’s noble Memoirs of Europe. It seems to me, as if she had about two 
thousand epithets and fine words packed up in a bag; and that she pulled them 
out by handfuls, and strewed them on her pet. where about once in five hundred 
times they happen to be right.” (Works, ed. Sir Walter Scott, [London, 1884], XIX, 
265.) It is not surprising that the eighteenth century’s greatest exemplar of prose 
style should deplore the involvement and excessive floridity of Mrs. Manley’s, but 
it is significant to note that Swift had no difficulty in perceiving Addison in her 
— of “Maro.” As a matter of fact, Mrs. Manley. highly praises Addison’s 
iterary talents and in her characterization only laments that under the patronage 
of “Julius Sergius” (Lord Halifax, one of the ig Junto), “Politicks and sordid 
Interest shoud carry’d him out of the Road of Helicon.” (Memoirs of Europe, 
London, 1710, I, 287-88.) é 

27Rivella, p. 113. 
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home to her by several Circumstances and Likenesses; she said then it 
must be by Inspiration, because knowing her own Innocence she could 
account for it no other way: The Secretary reply’d upon her, that In- 
spiration us’d to be upon a good Account, and her Writings were stark 
nought; she told him, with an Air full of Penitence, that might be true, 
but it was as true, that there were evil Angels as well as good; so that 
nevertheless what she had wrote might still be by Inspiration.”* 


The Earl of Sunderland evidently gave up trying to cope with Mrs. 
Manley’s quick-witted replies, for she was admitted to bail on 
November 5, 1709, and the charges were dismissed several terms 
later on February 13, 1710. Perhaps the main reason for dropping 
the prosecution was the increasing Tory pressure on the Whig 
ministry. 

Mrs. Manley’s courage in admitting authorship and standing trial 
cannot be undervalued when one recalls the punishment frequently 
accorded other political writers, such as Defoe. That she suffered 
from her imprisonment we know, not only from a letter written 
later to Harley, but from her comment in Rivella that “she was close 
shut up in the Messenger’s Hands from seeing or speaking to any 
Person, without being allow’d Pen, Ink, and Paper; where she was 
most tyrannically and barbarously insulted by the Fellow and his 
Wife who had her in keeping.”*® Swift’s Journal mentions her hard- 
ships and her worthiness of reward.*° 

There exists no concrete evidence that she was recompensed by 
the Tories for the expenses of her trial or that she received informa- 
tion for her New Atalantis. The Duchess of Marlborough suspected 
that Mrs. Manley’s source was the very highest of the Tory party. 
A letter to the Queen voices this suspicion: “The woman that has 
been put upon writing it, and the printer, have been in custody, and 
are now under prosecution. It has appeared that she kept corre- 
spondence with two of the favourite persons in the book, my Lord 
Peterborough and Mr. Harley, and I think it is to be suspected that 
she may have had some dealing with Mrs. Masham, who is called 


28] bid. 

29] bid., p. 114. 

30“Lord Peterborow desired to see me this morning at nine ...1 met Mrs. Manley 
there, who was en him to get some pension or reward for her service in the 
cause, by writing her Atalantis, and prosecution, etc. upon it. I seconded her, and 
hope they will do something for the poor woman.” (Swift’s Journal to Stella, ed. 
Temple Scott, London, 1897, p. 203.) 
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Hilaria.”** On the back of the letter,the Duchess noted that the book 
was written “to compliment Abigail” and that “it was said that Mrs. 
Masham had given the author money.” In the absence of proof, 
these suspicions must remain as surmises. At this time Mrs. Manley 
was not personally acquainted with Harley, nor, apparently, with 
Lord Peterborough and Mrs. Masham. Swift was in Ireland, and her 
acquaintance with him most likely began after his return to England 
in September, 1710.** Mrs. Manley dedicated her work to Henry, 
Duke of Beaufort, who may have given her some money; but he was 
not prominent among the Tory councils and therefore not a likely 
possessor of information. 

Though Mrs. Manley suffered in body from her imprisonment 
and trial, in spirit she was undaunted, her political zeal unquenched. 
She promptly published a denunciatory third volume, boldly pro- 
claiming these Memoirs of Europe, towards the Close of the Eighth 
Century to be “done into English” by the author of the New 
Atalantis. Apparently she sensed that the Tories would soon win 
that full power she had prophesied—witness also the fact that she 
presented Harley with a copy of her new Memoirs of Europe in 
May, 1710. Her letter accompanying this gift calls attention to her 
work and offers her services: 


My respect only prevents me from waiting upon you in person (to beg 
your acceptance of this book), lest I be thought to have the honour of 
your acquaintance which I can only covet, never hope. 

Your merit, Sir, your great capacity, your zeal for the Church has 
made me an unwarrantable intruder. I willingly devote my ease and in- 
terest where my principles are engaged, and, if I have the fortune to do 
some small service, my design is answered. I have attempted some faint 
representations, some imperfect pieces of painting, of the heads of that 
party who have misled thousands. If anything moves your curiosity, I 
will explain what you desire. . . .** 


We know little about Harley’s reply, but she later mentions a note 
“written in your Lordship’s own hand, some months after my - 


31Private Correspondence, I, 235-36. 

82] bid., p. 238. 

83$wift’s first mention of her is his Journal for January 4, 1710-11 (p. 94): “I 
dined with people you never heard of, nor is it worth your while to know; an 
authoress and a printer.” 


84Portland Papers (Historical Manuscripts Commission, London, 1897), IV, 541. 
The letter is dated May 12, 1710. 
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sufferings and imprisonment, by order of the late Ministry (for 
several things I had writ which they suspected to have reflected on 
them and their principles, and were then thought to have done the 
first public service to the present cause).”** As no leader realized 
more than Harley the usefulness of party writers, his reply probably 
contained encouragement, if no monetary reward. At any rate, Mrs. 
Manley published in November, 1710, a second volume of the 
Memoirs of Europe, which became in later editions the fourth and 
last volume of the New Atalantis. 

In these “memoirs” Mrs. Manley continues that mixture of love 
and politics which had proved so popular and effective. She provides 
a historical setting for old material, adds some new, and uses all her 
familiar devices. But the Whigs undoubtedly wondered even more 
where she got her information, for her account of happenings since 
Anne’s accession is more circumstantial and exact than before. She 
reveals, for example, what went on in the inner councils of the 
Whig Junto concerning Sacheverell’s famous trial. She correctly 
depicts Lord Somers as arguing against the trial and trying to restrain 
Wharton, Sunderland, and Godolphin.* She accurately describes 
the political furore over Mrs. Masham’s rise as Queen’s favorite and 
the acrimonious spirit of the Duchess of Marlborough’s final scenes 
with Mrs. Masham and with Anne.* Mrs. Manley covers all high- 
lights of the party conflict, such as the Greg affair which forced 
Harley’s resignation, the question of Marlborough’s being made 
Captain-General for life, and the army appointment of John Hill 
(Mrs. Masham’s brother). 

Since Mrs. Manley’s exact sources are not known, one can only 
surmise with the Whigs that some Tory must have given her the 
“inside story.” For her fourth volume she may well have obtained 
facts from Harley with whom she was in touch during the summer 
of 1710; Harley’s efficient secret service kept him cognizant of all 
intrigues. Another plausible conjecture is that she received informa- 
tion from Henry St. John, later Viscount Bolingbroke, who was 
seeking writers for the Examiner, which he started in August, 1710, 


35] bid., V, 453. The letter is dated June 3, 1714. 

36Morgan, op. cit., pp. 387-89. 

3tPrivate Correspondence of Duchess of Marlborough, 1, 87-93, 231-40, 295; 
Campbell, Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, pp. 208-09. 
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and for which Mrs. Manley was writing in 1711 and perhaps before. 
The dedication of the fourth volume, to Mrs. Masham, under the 
key-name of “Louise of Savoy, Countess of Angouiesm,” would 
indicate that she had received permission through some Tory leader, 
such as Harley or St. John. 

The Tory cause was well served by her Memoirs of Europe, 
which vilified the Whigs, particularly the Junto. One can imagine 
the revengeful zest with which Mrs. Manley reviled the Earl of 
Sunderland, who had ordered her imprisonment and trial. De- 
nouncing him as “Cethegus,” the “Executioner of the Junto,” she 
declares he is possessed with “‘A perpetual burning Desire of vindi- 
cating his Conduct to the Destruction of all Opposers, even to 
Imprisonment and Persecution of those who dare so much as glance 
upon his Errors,” and proclaims: 


All that Fire and Fury cou’d inspire animated his Frame! He was an 
Engine not to work with, but destroy! Not fit for Consultation, but. 
Destruction! A Bigot to Idolatry, and the Party he had embrac’d! Re- 
lentless and remorseless, a zealous Image-Worshipper and Faction 
Broacher! yet affected to be thought learned and wise! But Wisdom and 
Learning never take up their Dwelling in a Breast where all the Passions 
are sulphureous [sic], burning and destroying to the very Root; so that 
merciless Cethegus never preserv’d but when he could not ruin.** 


Even under this vitriolic indictment lies considerable truth, for 
Sunderland was the fiery radical of the Whig Junto. His impetuosity 
and obstinacy often caused trouble for his father-in-law, the Duke 
of Marlborough, who was ever having to restrain him.” 

Piling new censure on old vituperations, Mrs. Manley reassails the 
Marlboroughs and Godolphin in her history of “Constantinople.” 
Here she depicts the Duchess as “Irene,” Queen Mother and actual 
ruler; the Duke as “Stauratius,” the Captain-General; Godolphin as 
“Aemilius,” the Chief Counsellor; and pictures Anne as “Constan- 
tine,” the son who sits on the throne but who, possessed of a “‘mother- 
ly-infatuation,” is helpless before the three. By 1710 Marlborough’s - 
popularity had diminished, and Mrs. Manley pillories his reputation, 
even belittling his military achievements. She charges that he desires 

38Memoirs of Europe Towards the Close of The Eighth Century (London, 1710), 
the Volume III of New Atalantis, p. 218. 


89Morgan, op. cit., p. 201; Kathleen Campbell, op. cit., p. 205; Stuart J. Reid, Jobn 
and Sarah Duke and Duchess of Marlborough 1660-1744 (London, 1915), p. 289. 
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to prolong the war for his own ambition and that William III had 
really trained the army which had made Marlborough great.*° Her 
fiction here runs wild, for she pictures him as holding “Constantine” 
under a magic spell, from which the Queen and Country are saved 
by Harley (“Herminius”) and Mrs. Masham (“Theodecta”). 

Among the Tories, she eulogizes Harley and St. John (“Julius”). 
In praising Lord Peterborough (“Horatio”) she recounts his mili- 
tary exploits in Spain and charges that he was robbed of his reward 
by the jealousy of Marlborough. Here again some truth exists, for 
Marlborough’s jealousy did prevent Peterborough’s well-earned pre- 
ferment.“ Her treatment of Marlborough, as a whole, is of course 
distorted and colored by Tory prejudice. 

Mrs. Manley also continues her personal and political quarrel with 
Steele and defends herself against his attacks in the Tatler. In the 
third volume an ironic dedication to Steele (as Isaac Bickerstaff) 
sketches the background of their differences. She feels outraged that 
Steele has broken their reconciled friendship, “promised after m 
Application to him when under Confinement,” and ironically ob- 
serves to “Bickerstaff”: 


It must be you, Sir, to whom my Thanks are due; making me a Person of 
such Consideration, as to be worthy your important War. A weak un- 
learned Woman’s Writings, to employ so great a Pen! Heavens! how 
valuable am I? How fond of that Immortality, even of Infamy, that you 
have promised! I am ravish’d at the Thoughts of living a thousand Years 
hence in your indelible Lines, tho’ to give Offence .. . Nay, (Just tho’ 
you are) you even strain a Point to oblige me, as to the Fate of my 
Atalantis, calling that present State, Oblivion, which was Suppression. I 
doubt your Worship must be forced to make many as bold Attempts, 
else in my frail Woman’s Life there will be little of Heroick Ills worth 
recording.* 


She has “Cataline” [sic] (Lord Wharton, Whig politician, notorious 
libertine, and professed atheist) give a devastating description of 
Steele: 


He cants admirably, and pretends to Vertue, but is as ingrateful and 
unfair as one cou’d desire. He’ll lay on any Colours, and is so great an 
Artist, he can metamorphose in a Twinkling the brightest Hero into a 


40Memoirs of Europe, Il, 34. 
*1Morgan, op. cit., p. 233. 
42Memoirs of Europe, 1 (New Atalantis, III), sigs. As and A6, Dedication. 
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dirty Scavenger. Then as to the other Extreme, Has he not made a very 
Deity of me, and giv’n me and some of my Fellow Patricians, such gay 
Clothing, that I defy our best Friends to aio us in his Garb? He has 
almost persuaded me to believe (did I not feel the contrary) that I am 
Just! Couragious! Religious! and very near, Merciful! And I have re- 
warded him for it, and wou’d have done more, but that ’tis not Politick, 
being too liberal, lest the poor Rogue shou’d get above his Necessities, 
and grow too Great for Business, or else indulge too far his native Genius 
to Laziness, and being govern’d by his Wife . . . Stelico shall make it his 
Care to daub and misrepresent even the brightest and greatest Charac- 
ters, to threaten and stigmatize with his Pen, those whom we fear and 
disapprove; he shall prepare Mens Minds for a favourable approbation of 
our Proceedings, vilifie to the Life those of our Enemies, and when we 
have done our Parts, applaud us for the well performance.** 


Thus in one ironic paragraph does Mrs. Manley neatly dispose of 
two Whig enemies. 

With the Memoirs of Europe Mrs. Manley concludes her series of 
“Surprizing Scenes of Love and Politicks.” Their political effective- 
ness we have noted; and several editions issued even after her death 
in 1724 attest to their popularity. Many a writer apparently agreed 
with Pope’s witticism that fame should “last as long as Atalantis shall 
be read,” for the title and methods of her work received the compli- 
ment of imitation. The author (possibly Defoe) ** of Atalantis Major 
frankly states that the success of the Atalantis, “but especially the 
usefulness of the Relation, to the Ends for which they were de- 
signed,” has caused him to borrow title and devices in the assurance 
that his work could not be unacceptable to the world.“ An anony- 
mous Whig endeavors to answer her charges in a “secret history” 
whose full title shows the extent to which he borrowed plan and 
methods, as well as the name “Fortunatus” for Marlborough: “The 
Impartial Secret History of Arlus, Fortunatus, and Odolphus, Min- 
isters of State to the Empress of Grand-Insula. In which are 
Discover’d the True and Just Causes of the Removal of Arlus, who 


by his T——s Ad——n, rather Deserv’d H——n’s Pun——t, than . 


Mordecai’s Preferment: and Justice is done to the Character of 


43] bid., pp. 237-38. 

44Paul Dottin, The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of Daniel De Foe 
(New York, 1929), p. 155; Thomas Wright, The Life of Daniel De Foe (London, 
1931), p. 163. 

4sAtalantis Major (Printed in Olreeky, the chief City of the North Part of 
Atalantis Major), sig. B, in State Tracts, IX (1710-1711). 
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Fortunatus and Odolphus, and they prov’d to have discharg’d Their 
Trusts with Equal Honour, Honesty, and Success. Humbly offer’d 
to those Good People of Grand-Insula who loved their Country, are 
not bigoted to a Party,and blinded by the Fulsom Flatteries bestow’d 
on Arlus by a Gang of Mercenaries.””** 

During the Tory regime, 1710-1714, Mrs. Manley abandoned 
love, the subject on which she felt pre-eminent, and devoted herself 
to straight political writing. As her Examiner essays and pamphlets 
were published anonymously, it is impossible to ascertain all she 
may have written. From Swift’s Journal and her letters to Harley, 
we know that she wrote part of Number 46 and Numbers 47 to 52 
of the Examiner and at least five or six pamphlets. Mrs. Manley 
probably contributed more than the six essays that Swift mentions: 
“I have sent to Leigh the set of Examiners; the first thirteen were 
written by several hands, some good, some bad; the next three and 
thirty were all by one hand, that makes forty-six; then that author, 
whoever he was, laid it down on purpose to confound guessers; and 
the last six were written by a woman.”*’ But since the Examiner, 
like the Tatler, tried to establish an anonymous identity that covered 
all contributors and to maintain consistent treatment and point of 
view, definite ascription of other essays to her is difficult. 

There are, for example, several Examiners attacking and answer- 
ing Whig journalists; but without the aid of external evidence we 
could not positively determine that Number 42 is Swift’s, Numbers 
50 and 52 are Mrs. Manley’s, and Number 46 is their joint work.“ 
Again, her Number 49 essay (July 5, 1711) is written as a sequel or 
follow-up of Number 7 (September 14, 1710). Both essays employ 
her familiar method of using a foreign place (in this case Sweden) 
and fictitious names. Together they give a succinct history of party 
struggles, stressing Harley’s fall and rise—a story she so often retold. 
Since the first thirteen numbers were written “by several hands,” 
her authorship of Number 7, though not positively proved, does 


46State Tracts, IX (1710-1711). 
47 Journal to Stella (Nov. 3, 1711), pp. 273-74- 


48The numbers of the essays are those of the folio Examiner. In Volume I of the 
small edition (London, 1712), Numbers 13 and 49 are entirely omitted, and the 
sequence of numbers thereafter is not identical with those of the folio edition. 
Swift was piqued by Stella’s not perceiving the change in authorship; see Journal to 
Stella (June 22, 1711), p. 195, oak (Seip 17, 1711), p. 210. 
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seem probable. If the essay is hers, then her writing for the Examiner 
at its inception would indicate that Harley had accepted in May the 
offer of her services. In November, 1710, Swift was persuaded by 
Harley and St. John to edit the Examiner and make it the most pow- 
erful and feared organ of the Tory party. He became their intimate 
friend and official intermediary for the various party journalists he 
engaged. Mrs. Manley should not be placed in exactly the same cate- 
gory as these “understrappers,” for she was more independent, mak- 
ing her own arrangements with Harley and appealing to him directly 
for reward. Moreover, she joined the Tory staff with a literary repu- 
tation already established by plays, letters, and secret histories. 

The Examiner was published every Thursday from August 3, 
1710, to July 26, 1711. Begun again December 6, 1711, under Wil- 
liam Oldisworth, it continued until the Queen’s death in 1714. Swift, 
during his editorship, so ably expounded and defended Tory policies 
that the Examiner swung popular opinion to its side. He retired from 
this work with the June 7, 1711, issue but continued to advise and to 
supply hints and facts. His selecting Mrs. Manley as the succeedin; 
editor shows that he thought her a competent journalist. The brief- 
ness of her term*® was probably due to the prorogation of Parlia- 


ment and the consequent temporary political quiet. In her closing 
essay she observes in the person of the “Examiner,” “I shall . . . re- 
tire myself from the Fatigue of Politicks and State-Reflections, ’till 
some more urgent Occasion again calls forth my Endeavours.”*° 
Having discussed the attacks on the “Examiner” and the conjectures 
about his identity, she asserts: 


Yet, supported by the goodness of the Cause, I have waded through Seas 
of Scurrility, without being Polluted by any of that Filth they have in- 
cessantly cast at me. I have neither misrepresented Persons nor Things; 
nay, out of Tenderness, I have often forborn to show their weakest Side. 
I appeal to all impartial Men, whether Time have not discovered more 
Abuses in the Management of the late Ministry than the Examiner could 
expose? *? 


She concludes with praise of St. John as a younger Cato and con- 


49Mrs. Manley was very ill during the winter of 1711, and her poor health may 
have prevented her from resuming the editorship when the Examiner began again in 
December. 

50 xaminer, No. 52 (folio edition). 

51] bid. 
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gratulates her countrymen on “the Security to our Religion and 
happy Constitution, under our most Pious queen, Her Excellent 
Parliament, and Able Ministry.” 

Her other essays deal with such subjects as faults of the Whigs, a 
speech of the Queen to Parliament, the “art of shifting sides,” and the 
recent change in ministry. In Number 51, an allegory of the House 
of Pride, she returns to her favorite subject, device, and style. The 
allegory satirizes the Marlboroughs as Antony and Fulvia, but praises 
Harley in the character of Agrippa. Mrs. Manley clearly describes 
the Marlboroughs’ palace at Blenheim as the House of Pride, deplores 
its architecture and cost, and declares, “This dazzling, unweildy 
Structure, was built amidst the Tears and Groans of a People har- 
rassed with a lingring War, to gratifie the Ambition of a Subject, 
while the Sovereign’s Palace lay in Ashes.” She represents the Duch- 
ess supplicating the Goddess of Pride to corrupt Harley, but the 
Goddess replies that he is incorruptible and that “his extensive Soul 
and vast Capacity” shall make his name forever glorious.” 

Mrs. Manley undoubtedly learned much from working with 
Swift. Her writings reveal a growing command of exposition and 
argument; her style, particularly deplorable in the hasty last volumes 
of the New Atalantis, improves in restraint and coherence. Three 
tracts she wrote at the suggestion of Swift. He informed Stella, “I... 
got five pamphlets, which I have either written or contributed to, 
except the best, which is the Vindication of the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough; and is entirely by the author of the Atalantis”;** and he later 
identified the five as “an account of Guiscard by the same woman, 
but the facts sent by Presto [Swift]. Then an answer to the letter to 
the lords about Gregg by Presto; Prior’s Journey to Presto; Vindi- 
cation of the Duke of Marlborough entirely by the same woman, 
Comment on Hare’s Sermon by the same woman, only hints sent to 
the Printer from Presto to give her.”** Since two of these were his 
own and two contained his contributions, Swift’s praise of the tract 
written entirely by Mrs. Manley is all the more impressive. 

Concerning A True Narrative of what passed at the Examination 
of the Marquis de Guiscard, at the Cockpit, March 8, 1710-11; His 
Stabbing Mr. Harley ... (1711), Swift commented: 


52] bid., No. 51, July 19, 1711. 
53Journal to Stella (Oct. 22, 1711), p. 265. 54] bid. (Nov. 3, 1711) p. 274. 
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I had not time to do it myself, so I sent my hints to the author of the 
Atalantis, and she has cooked it into a sixpenny pamphlet, in her own 
style, only the first page is left as I was beginning it. But I was afraid of 
disobliging Mr. woe | or Mr. St. John in one critical point about it so 


would not do it myself. It is worth your reading, for the circumstances 
are all true.®® 


The critical point which troubled Swift was the problem of whether 
Harley or St. John was the principal object of Guiscard’s attack. 
Since St. John had been in closer contact with Guiscard, his friends 
had some basis for contending that he was the assassin’s intended vic- 
tim. But Harley and his adherents naturally resented any attempt to 
deprive Harley, whose wound had almost cost him his life, of the 
merit and concern he was receiving from the public. The close 
friendship between these two leaders was already threatened by St. 
John’s jealousy of Harley’s pre-eminence; and Swift, the intimate 
friend of both, escaped from a delicate situation by asking Mrs. 
Manley to write the account. She, in more or less straight reportorial 
writing, tells the history of Guiscard, his connections with France, 
and the charges of treachery for which he was examined at White- 
hall. In describing the stabbing she switches to a highly dramatic 
presentation, giving all the thoughts and speeches of the principals 
involved. She solves Swift’s dilemma by asserting that Guiscard in- 
tended to kill both Harley and St. John and probably also the Queen! 
She lauds Harley’s courage and patriotism, which incurred the hatred 
of Papists and faction-lovers, calls on the nation to forget party and 
to unite behind him, and concludes with the following persuasive 
plea: 


We have now a queen and ministry of consummate piety, prudence, and 
abilities, who know the true interest of England, and will pursue it. The 
Church is delivered from oppression and fears; religion secured, accord- 
ing to every Englishman’s heart’s desire. What should we next consider, 
but the interest of the body politic? Which way can that be so effectually 
carried on, as by calming our heats and animosities, by taking off the _ 
veil of prejudice and party which so long had blinded us; ... Were these 
measures faithfully pursued, France could never be formidable to Eng- 
land; nor the Protestant religion here be under any apprehension from 
the restless and encroaching spirit of the Roman." 


55] bid., p. 159. 
56The Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Sir Walter Scott (Edinburgh, 1814), VI, 98. 
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Harley reaped the reward of his suffering. Upon his recovery the 
Queen promoted him from Chancellor of the Exchequer to Lord 
Treasurer and made him Earl of Oxford; the Whigs sent him pri- 
vate messages of support;‘’ and the people gave him wholehearted 
sympathy. 

Dr. Francis Hare, Chaplain-General to the Queen’s Forces, was 
author of three Whig tracts on the war and the hazards of a pre- 
mature peace. To win approval of an immediate treaty is the purpose 
of A Learned Comment upon Dr. Hare’s Excellent Sermon, preached 
(September 9, 1711) before the Duke of Marlborough. Here Mrs. 
Manley employs effectively the old debating device of quotation 
followed by refutation, and closes with her own arguments for 
peace. She asks the public: 


What necessity was there of preaching up war to an army, who daily 
enrich themselves by the continuation of it? Does he not think, loyalty 
and obedience ie have been a properer subject? To have exhorted 
them to a perseverance in their duty to the queen,... by which they 
will be at leisure to reap the harvest of their blood and toil, ... And as 
our gratitude will ever be due to them for delivering us from our distant 
enemy, the French, so shall we have reason to bless whoever are the 
authors of peace to the distressed nations, by which we may be freed 
from those nearer and much more formidable enemies, discontent and 
poverty at home.** 


In order to carry out their peace plans, the Tory leaders desired to 
replace the fighting Marlborough with a general more in accord with 
their wishes. They feared that after his victory at Bouchain the Duke 
could persuade the Allies to pursue the war to a bitter conclusion. 
But Oxford and St. John also feared to remove Marlborough from 
his command without first blackening his reputation and destroyin 
his popularity. They assigned party journalists to this task, and at the 
end of 1711 they brought against him, in the House of Commons, 
charges of corruption and peculation. 

Mrs. Manley’s A New Vindication of the Duke of Marlborough 
(1711) was a part of this virulent campaign and answered Dr. Hare’s 
Bouchain: or a Dialogue between the Medley and the Examiner. It 
is easy to perceive why Swift liked and praised this work, for it is a 


57Trevelyan, op. cit., p. 121. 
58The Works of Swift, V1, 128. 
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clever example of irony. Mrs. Manley pretends that the Whig writer 
is doing the Duke an injustice in claiming that the latter has been un- 
fairly treated and mortified. She cites various actions of Marlborough 
(particularly the questionable ones, such as his desertion of James II) 
and lists the honors and rewards bestowed on him, ostensibly to show 
that he needs no “vindication,” but really to disparage his achieve- 
ments and to vilify his character. She observes: 


I can never believe the Duke of Marlborough will think himself obliged 
to the author of this paper, for representing him as a “mortified person, 
and one divested of all authority both at home and abroad:” no more 
than I do imagine that his grace can, in his own nature, be undutiful to 
that power that has raised him; however accidentally he might once be 
wanting in that respect he owed the queen, in the business of the regi- 
ment belonging to the late Earl of Essex. Nor when I remember how 
much he did formerly for conscience sake, and the interest of the Church 
of England, can I persuade myself he will now engage against it. How 
seasonably did he decline King James’s service, when the papists and 
dissenters were united in interests to destroy the church; King James, to 
whom the Duke of Marlborough was engaged by the highest gratitude! ** 


Mrs. Manley ironically turns the pamphleteer’s charge that the 
Duke has been subjected to a “scandalous manner of treatment” by 
the Examiner, by asserting that he himself is the satirist when he ap- 
plies the description of Crassus, Catiline, or Antony to Marlborough. 
She points her query thus: 


Cannot a person treat of the excessive avarice and sordid behaviour of 
Marcus Crassus, but, because the Duke of Marlborough is known to be 
an extreme good husband of his money, he must needs intend his grace as 
a parallel? Indeed! Does his libeller think there is so near a resemblance 
between them? Why, where then is the injustice? To show that there 
has been any, let him convince us that his grace is become generous, or 
less in love with riches; and the comparison will cease. But till then, 
though he were the conqueror of Europe, instead of Flanders, the people 
will be apt to detest a vice they are sure to suffer by; regarding it as a 
counterpoise to the bravest actions, or, indeed, the only motive to the 


performance of them: and where interest is suspected to be the spur to — 


glory, the reputation will always be less clear and shining. As to the 
comparison with Catiline, I find not the least ground for it: nor can it be 
so intended, though the old Medley, with his unfair quotation, has 
charged it upon the “Examiner.” The passage is in the fourth Examiner, 


591 bid., XI, 140. 
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to which I refer the reader,®°° which can never, I hope, be applicable to 
England; for, how ambitious soever a general may prove, a brave, true 
English army cannot create either fear or danger of their becoming a 
mercenary army. But the author farther tells us, the Examiner was 
“pleased to make the civil comparison of the Duke of Marlborough and 
his duchess, to Anthony and Fulvia.” What is there said of Anthony is so 
little, that it is scarce worth any body’s taking it to themselves. I am 
sorry an author cannot introduce a figure, though in poetry, of a 
haughty, proud, wrathful, and envious woman, but the application must 
be presently made to his hand: as if there were no vices in history, but 
what could be paralleled in life! In such a case, I must say, as I did just 
before, in that of Crassus, with this addition, that sure there must be 
some sort of resemblance, or one’s friends would never dare to make the 
ready comparison! * 


The Examiner, of course, did have Marlborough in mind when 
discussing Crassus and Antony, and Mrs. Manley here cleverly re- 
minds the reader of the Tory accusations against the Duke and 
Duchess. Swift (Examiner Number 28, February 8, 1711) had ad- 
dressed an imaginary “open letter” to Marcus Crassus, to whom he 
gave unmistakable attributes of the Duke, exhorting him to correct 
his avarice. Mrs. Manley had represented the Duke as Antony in her 
allegory of the House of Pride, but she is here correct in declaring 
that the essay mainly concerned the Duchess of Marlborough. Swift 
verifies also her claim that the pamphleteer has no ground for identi- 
fying Catiline with the Duke.” 

Pointing out “what little reason our author has to complain for the 
Duke of Marlborough’s hard usage,” when the libels against him are 
nothing compared to the hundreds hurled by the Whigs at the pres- 
ent ministry, Mrs. Manley closes by urging the necessity for peace: 


I am ashamed to enumerate those obligations the duke has to his queen 
and country, while he has such wretched and ungrateful advocates, who 
bellow his uneasiness, and exaggerate his mortifications. It is the misfor- 
tune of the times, that we cannot explain to our own people the occasion 


60The passage in Examiner No. 4, Aug. 24, 1710 (folio edition) is as follows: “Can 
any wise People think it possible that ...any Parliament should be so unwise, and 
unjust, as to destroy the Credit of all Parliament? This is such a Wildness as is 
never to be thought of, nor is it practicable in an English Government, nor to be 
met with in the Roman Story; 35 in a devouring Sejanus at Home, or an 
Ambitious Cataline, at the Head of a Mercenary Army.” 
61Works of Swift, V1, 143-44. 
62Examiner No. 29 (Feb. 15, 1711). 
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we have for a peace, without letting our enemies into our necessities, by 
which they may rise in their demands. Could there be a poll made, and 
voices collected from house to house, we should quickly see how unani- 
mous our Pa og are for a peace... 

To conclude: I think, in the hands we are in, we need not dispute our 
safety; and if, as the author would insinuate, even a separate peace should 
be intended by some of our allies, after the example of our wise neigh- 
bors the Dutch at the treaty of Nimeguen, the generality of the people 
will be easily brought to agree that it is better than no peace at all. They 
know that our ministry is so well acquainted with the true interest of the 
nation, and are so tender of its welfare, that they will not consent to take 
one step in this affair, but what makes for the glory of the queen, and the 
happiness of her subjects.** 


Fearful lest the public mistake her ironic vindication as the best 
that could be presented, the Whigs quickly published The Duke of 
M——h’s Vindication. In Answer to a Pamphlet falsely so called. The 
anonymous author informs his readers that “fill’d with a just Indig- 
nation at a scandalous Pamphlet call’d the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Vindication, but writ with a Design to vilify him, I have thought fit 
to set the most material things of that great Author in a fairer and 
juster Light.”* 

A less important pamphlet by Mrs. Manley was A True Relation 
of the several Facts and Circumstances of the intended Riot and Tu- 
mult on Queen Elizabeth’s Birth-day: gathered from authentic ac- 
counts, published in November, 1711. The London populace was 
accustomed to celebrate Elizabeth’s anniversary by a procession 
which burned the Pope in effigy; and politicians, particularly during 
the Restoration, had used the occasion to incite the passions of the 
mob. The Tories, convinced the Whigs intended to cause a riot and 
demonstration in favor of Marlborough, prevented the procession 
by ordering the images seized. Although the plot proved to be insig- 
nificant, Swift asked Mrs. Manley to expose it.** Using a letter- 
device for the report, she accuses Lord Wharton of inventing the 


design, which was to include spreading a false rumor of the Queen’s ~ 


death and greeting Marlborough’s entry into Aldgate with the cry 


of “Victory, Bouchain, the lines, no peace, no peace.” She animad- 


63Works of Swift, V1, 150. 


64The Duke of Marlborough’s Vindication. In Answer to a Pamphlet so called 
(London, 1712), p. 5. 


85 Journal to Stella (Nov. 26, 1711), p. 287. 
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verts upon the characters of the Duke and Duchess and throws a 
dart at her other favorite target, Richard Steele. A “tumult and riot” 
which does not come off is poor material for a stirring pamphlet, but 
Mrs. Manley does her best with it, pointing out that the mischief 
might well have been “universal and irremediable” and warning that 
the plot shows the malice and irreconcilability of the Whig party. 

Nothing the Whigs or their writers could do, however, could 
avert the misfortunes they rightly feared for Marlborough. Oxford 
and St. John succeeded in their design when Queen Anne on De- 
cember 31, 1711, dismissed her Captain General from all his offices. 
The propaganda of the Tory journalists had served its purpose in 
undermining the Duke and in preparing the public to accept this ig- 
nominious treatment of England’s undefeated general. Alarmed by 
the threat of possible prosecution, the Marlboroughs departed in 
November, 1712, for voluntary exile in Europe. 

Even in exile, the Duke of Marlborough continued to be one of 

the main subjects of political controversy. An irreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion over him shattered the friendship between Steele and 
Swift and intensified the bitter quarrel of Steele and Mrs. Manley. 
Steele’s admiration for Marlborough was as ardent as the detestation 
of Mrs. Manley and Swift. Sincerity of feeling and conviction only 
increased the savagery of their mutual attacks. Steele, goaded by the 
Examiner’s detraction of Marlborough, introduces the personal ele- 
ment in their political quarrel in his Guardian Number 53, May 12, 
1713,to which he boldly signed his name. Speaking of the anonymity 
of the Examiner writer, he spitefully declares: 
I will give myself no manner of liberty to make guesses at him, if I may 
say him: for though sometimes I have been told, by familiar Friends, that 
they saw me such a time talking to the Examiner; others, who have 
rally’d me upon the Sins of my youth, tell me it is credibly reported that 
I have formerly lain with the Examiner. I have carried my point, and 
rescued innocence from calumny; and it is nothing to me, w ether the 
Examiner writes against me in the Character of an estranged Friend or an 
exasperated Mistress. 

Neither Swift nor Mrs. Manley was at this time writing for the 
Examiner, which was edited by William Oldisworth. The latter now 
reiterated his acquittal of Swift as author and upbraided Steele for 
the aspersion against Mrs. Manley. He announces that Steele couldn’t 
have Jain with the “Examiner,” and by thus revealing the writer as a 
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man, he exonerates Mrs. Manley also of any share in the present 
papers.”* Steele, replying in Guardian Number 63, May 23, 1713, 
refers to the Examiner’s particular attack on his sentence about its 
identity and inquires: 


Now, Mr. Ironside, what was there in all this but saying, “I cannot tell 
what to do in this case. There has been named for this paper one, for 
whom I have a value, and another whom I cannot but neglect?” I have 
named no man, but if there be any gentleman, who wrongfully lies under 
the imputation of being or assisting the Examiner, he would do well to do 
himself justice, under his own hand, in the eye of the world. As to the 
exasperated mistress, the Examiner demands in her behalf, a “reparation 
for the offended innocence.” This is pleasant language, when = of 
this person; he wants to have me unsay what he makes me to have said 
before. I declare then, it was a false report, which was spread concerning 
me and a lady, sometimes reputed the author of the Examiner; and I can 


now make her no reparation, but in begging her pardon, that I never lay 
with her. 


Mrs. Manley’s outrage at this equivocal apology can be imagined. 
Such an affront would be deeply resented by one who prided her- 
self on being an authority on the theory and practice of love. By 
putting her in the position of a woman scorned, Steele amply repaid 
her for the harsh satire of him in the New Atalantis. In 1714 Mrs. 


Manley expressed her personal reaction in her autobiography: 


If charitable custom of the world discounts the Boast of him who has re- 
ceived a lady’s Favour because it is an action unworthy of Credit of a 
Man of Honour; may not he by the same Rule be disbeliev’d, who says 
he might and would not receive Favours; especially from such a sweet 
young woman as Rivella was; and who in his other Amours hasn’t shown 
nicety of Taste. 

But shall we say, the Prejudice of Party runs so high in England that 
the best natured Persons, and those of the greatest Integrity, scruple not 
to say False and Malicious Things of those who differ from them in 
Principles, in any Case but Love; Scandal between Whig and Tory goes 
for Nothing, but who is there beside myself, that thinks it an impossible _ 
Thing a a lady should prove frail, especially when a Person (tho 
never so much a Whig) reports her to be so, upon his own Knowledge. 

Swift promptly expressed his feelings in letters to Addison and 


Steele in which he charges the latter with injustice and ingratitude. 
66Fxaminer, Vol. Ill, No. 35, (Mar. 23, 1713); Vol. IV, No. 2 (May 22, 1713). 


6tRivella, pp. 2-5. 
88] bid., p. 118. 
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He disclaims any personal connection with Oldisworth, a contention 
stated also in his Journal® and asserts that his intercession with Ox- 
ford had helped keep Steele in office as Commissioner of the Stamp 
Revenue. In relation to their difference over Marlborough, Swift de- 
clares, “As to the great man whose defence you undertake; though I 
do not think so well of him as you do, yet I have been the cause of 
preventing five hundred hard things being said against him”;” a 
statement also supported by his Journal." Correspondence shows 
that Steele did not believe Swift’s assertions nor think the latter’s 
charges justified; and thus their friendship, embittered by party feel- 
ing, came to an end. 

Shortly after the War of the Spanish Succession, the antagonism 
between these three writers was deepened by a controversy over the 
subject of Anglo-French trade. The Treaty of Utrecht had provided 
for the destruction of Dunkirk, but the magistrates of that city had 
in the summer of 1713 begged the Queen and the English public for 
its preservation. The demolition of Dunkirk was considered impera- 
tive, especially by the Whigs, as a safeguard against any future threat 
to British shipping. Steele, in a letter to “Nestor Ironside” (Guardian 
Number 128, August 7, 1713), urges her Majesty to enforce the 
treaty’s provision concerning Dunkirk and repeats the phrase, “The 
British nation expects the immediate Demolition of it.” 

The Tories answered in the Examiner and in a pamphlet, tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Mrs. Manley, The Honour and Prerogative of 
the Queen’s Majesty Vindicated and Defended Against The Unex- 
ampled Insolence of the Guardian: In a Letter from a Country Whig 
to Mr. Steele (London, 1713). Its ascription to Mrs. Manley, first 
made in September, 1713, by her contemporary, Abel Boyer, in his 
Political State, seems most plausible and probable. Content, style, and 
treatment all indicate her authorship; the aspersions against Steele 
are typical and recall her previous attacks upon him. Mrs. Manley 
does not argue the necessity of Dunkirk’s demolition but bases her 
attack on the manner of Steele’s address. She takes exception par- 


69 Journal to Stella (Mar. 12, 1713), p. 440. 

7oBlanchard, op. cit., p. 78. 

71Journal to Stella (Jan. 25, 1712), p. 324 “I am of your opinion that Lord Marl- 
borough is used too hardly: I have often scratched out passages from papers and 


pamphlets sent me, before they were printed, because I thought them too severe. 
But is is certainly a vile man and has no sort of merit beside the military.” 
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ticularly to the phrase, “The British nation expect it” as insulting to 
the majesty of the Queen. She represents the Country Whigs as out- 
raged at this affront and has them pass the following resolution: 


That it was a scandalous Contempt put upon Government it self, an un- 
dutiful Behaviour to Her Majesty, and an unexampled Insolence and 
Ingratitude in the Author of the Guardian, who at the same time is 
entertained in Her Majesty’s Service, and eats Her Bread, and who 
therefore ought to be Despised and contemn’d by those who have any 
regard to Her Majesty’s Person, or pay any Duty to Her Government.” 


She effectively points out that Steele’s attack had no justification, for 
there existed no reason to suppose the Queen had taken any steps to- 
ward granting the Dunkirk petition or even considering it. Steele 
promptly retaliated with The Importance of Dunkirk Consider d: 
In Defence of the Guardian of August the 7th. In a Letter to the 
Bailiff of Stockbridge. By a Friend of Mr. St——le (London, 1713). 

The illness and decline of Queen Anne in the winter of 1713 
alarmed both parties and produced uneasiness over the vital question 
of the succession. Pamphleteers battled furiously over the principles 
of passive obedience and of divine hereditary right. Steele published 
in January, 1714, his famous warning of the danger to the Protestant 
succession, The Crisis. As a result he was expelled, by the Tory ma- 
jority, from the House of Commons. His work met with a flood of 
attack; the most devastating was Swift’s The Publick Spirit of the 
Whigs Set Forth in Their Generous Encouragement of the Author 
of the Crisis. 

Mrs. Manley also joined in the battle. A rumor of the Queen’s 
death, spread when she lay critically ill at Christmas time, had caused 
undue excitement and activity among the Whig chiefs. Mrs. Manley 
used the occurrence for her last and longest political pamphlet, A 
Modest Inquiry into the Reasons of the Joy expressed by a Certain 
Sett of People, upon the Spreading of a Report of Her Majesty’s 


Death, published February 4, 1714. To excite the public’s sympathy _ 


for the Queen and their reproach for the Whigs’ unseasonable joy, 
she employs various devices, such as a dialogue between a foreign 
visitor and an Englishman. The foreigner asks the reasons for the 
joy (Has the queen been a tyrant, a spendthrift, or an apostate? ), 
whereupon the Englishman defends and eulogizes Anne. Mrs. Man- 


72Op. cit., p. 13. 
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ley also compares the reigns of Elizabeth and Anne, showing that 
Anne has deserved equal veneration. She mentions the fear of a pop- 
ish successor, asserts the Queen’s consistent Protestantism, and at- 
tacks Steele and others for suggesting that the Protestant succession 
was in danger. 

The political writing of Mrs. Manley appropriately ends with this 
vindication of her Queen, whom she had for years loyally defended. 
With Anne’s death a few months afterward, the rule of the Tory 
party also ended. The Tories, rendered impotent by the rivalry of 
Oxford and Bolingbroke, were to remain helpless during the next 
forty years. Their two great leaders had to face impeachment. In 
acute distress, Tory writers faced not only economic hardships but 
threatened reprisals at the hands of the Whigs. Some, like Defoe, de- 
serted to the opposition. But Mrs. Manley, a Tory to the last, went 
down fighting. Like Swift, she supported Oxford, to whom, in the 
midst of her distress, she proposes a “secret history”—a fair account 
of the ministry’s last actions: 


I take leave to ask whether a true account of the — made just be- 
fore the death of the Queen would not be very acceptable to the public. 

Your actions, always aiming at the good and glory of the nation, ought 
to be fairly represented to set those men right who only condemn for 
want of information. 

Dampier, in the second volume of his Travels, has a relation of the 
Queen of Achin’s court and country which would furnish a very com- 
modious scene. 

I should have waited upon you myself, but want of mourning keeps 
me in the country. The bill your Lordship was so good to send me went 
immediately to quiet uneasy creditors, and now I have nothing but a 
starving scene before me, new interests to make without any old merit, 
Lord Mal—— [Marlborough] and all his accomplices justly enraged 
against me; nothing saved out of the general wreck, for what indeed 
could I save? your Lordship’s bounty being all I ever received from the 
public for what some esteem good service to the cause; many persons 
prejudiced, but none in particular thinking themselves obliged."* 


Oxford’s reply, if any, has not been preserved. At this time he was 
ill and living in the country. The bill she mentions, secretly sent by 
Oxford in June, 1714," was for fifty pounds—the only recorded 
payment for her political services. Whether she succeeded in her pe- 


73Portland Papers, V, 491. 
"41 bid., p. 458. 
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titions to Lord Peterborough, which Swift seconded,” is not known. 
Besides private patronage, the chief political reward of course was 
public office—a prize from which Mrs. Manley, being a woman, was 
excluded. Swift may have been thinking of her when he obtained 
the patent of King’s printer for Benjamin Tooke and John Barber. 
Her will’* mentions her claim of fifty pounds a year from the profits 
of the patent, to last as long as the term of the grant, and begs her 
“much honoured friend the Dean of St. Patrick Dr. Swift as he was 
privy to the promise that was made me of the said fifty pound a year 
... that he will assist my Executors in getting the same or having it 
secured to them.” The will acknowledges an advance of twenty 
pounds from Mr. Tooke, but declares he would never verify her 
claim properly, despite “the Dean’s letters and Alderman Barber’s so- 
licitations.” Apparently the twenty pounds is all that she ever re- 
ceived from this claim. 

Her letters show that she depended chiefly on Oxford for patron- 
age; and her appeals, without Swift’s intermediation, signify her in- 
dependent standing among the Tory writers. On October 2, 1711, 
she writes: 


I presume once more to put your Lordship in mind of my misfortunes, 
in hopes Mr. St. John has spoken for me as he had the goodness to 
promise. 

In those intervals I get from sickness, I have endeavoured to make 
myself a little serviceable; had I either instructions or encouragement I 
might succeed better. [A list of her writings follows. ] 

I am told by many that your Lordship will have the goodness to con- 
sider my misfortunes, but had never so much hopes as since the gracious 
Secretary promised to intercede for me.” 


Another letter, June 3, 1714, mentions the Society for Rewarding 
Merit; but Oxford obviously remained the source of payment, for 
she observes: 


In obedience to your commands, when I had the honour of waiting on — 


you three weeks ago, I presume to send this letter .. . 


75See n. 30. 

76Her will, dated Oct. 6, 1723, and “gts Sept. 28, 1724, is presented in Notes and 
Queries (7th ser., London, 1889), VIII, 156-57. Mrs. Manley waived her claim on 
John Barber, with whom she lived as mistress from at least 1710 until her death in 
1724, because she had already received from him “so many favors.” 


™7Portland Papers, V, 95. 
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I have since endeavoured to make myself as useful as my ill state of 
health would give me leave, by writing several little pamphlets and 
papers, of which, if I am rightly informed, some have not been disap- 
proved by your Lordship, and the world. 

Upon these accounts, and the promise Mr. Barber was ordered to 

bring me from a number of great men who were called, the Society for 
rewarding of merit, I had hopes that my poor endeavours to do service 
might have given me some mark of your Lordship’s favour; particularly 
I was assured that my Lord Masham and Sir William Wyndham, two of 
the meg were commissioned by the rest to desire in their names that 
your Lordship would send me a hundred pounds, with assurances at the 
same time of their further favour. I have been likewise informed that 
your Lordship agreed to their request, and that my Lord Harley en- 
gaged to put you in mind for it.”* 
Subsequently she received from Oxford, instead of the hundred 
pounds, the fifty before mentioned. Her remuneration through pri- 
vate patronage may well have been larger than is known; but even 
so, the returns were not commensurate with her effective service. 

These letters indicate, however, that Tory leaders acknowledged 
her merit and ranked her high among journalists. The evident har- 
mony between her and her chief, Jonathan Swift, resulted partly 
from the similarity of their political feelings as moderate Tories and 
adherents of the established church. They both praise Harley and 
St. John in a way that may seem extravagant to the reader. Except 
for Swift’s admission of Marlborough’s prowess, the two denounce 
that leader in terms equally severe. They fought side by side, as we 
have seen, in their political quarrel with Steele. Instead of disparag- 
ing a mere “female wit” (the usual eighteenth-century attitude), 
Swift treated Mrs. Manley simply as a fellow writer. His opinion of 
her competence and his efforts to help her financially have been 
noted. The Dean—with justice—deplored her style and her spelling, 
but he acknowledged her merits. Obviously he felt a personal liking. 
Although he shunned William Oldisworth, the third editor of the 
Examiner, he frequently dined at the home of John Barber and Mrs. 
Manley.” He once wrote the following opinion to Stella: “Poor Mrs. 
Manley, the author, is very ill of a dropsy and sore leg; the printer 
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"8Ibid., pp. 453-54 ; 

79 Journal to Stella, p. 94. This reference of Jan. 4, 1710-11, is the only one specifi- 
cally mentioning Mrs. Manley; but numerous references to dining at the home of 
hes are scattered throughout the Journal. 
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tells me he is afraid she cannot live long. I am heartily sorry for her; 
she has very generous principles for one of her sort, and a great deal 
of good sense and invention: she is about forty, very homely, and 
very fat.”*° 

Mrs. Manley exhibited much generosity in her reconciliation with 
Steele. In the end, evidently, these two old friends decided that 
“Scandal between Whig and Tory goes for Nothing” (as Mrs. Man- 
ley observed). Steele helped produce her tragedy Lucius in 1717 
and wrote its prologue. In turn she dedicated the play to him, stating 
that the “plain and honest Business” of the dedication was “to do an 
Act of Justice” and that she rejoiced in this “publick Retribution.” 
On the revival of Lucius in 1720, Steele published his formal apology 
in The Theatre (Number 26, March 29, 1720). If these two could 
forgive their former aspersions, the world, also, may well forget the 
quarrel. 

Mrs. Manley’s letters show that she consciously recognized the 
value of her political work. Though ill-rewarded, she never regret- 
ted her services, but always remained proud of serving “her Country 
and the Ancient Constitution.”*? That she resented the names /ibeller 
and scandalmonger is shown by her constant defense of personal 
satire. Her dedication to the second volume of the New Atalantis 
proclaims her to be a disciple of Dryden, whose principles she quotes 
as her own. To justify her “particular reflections,” she cites the 
“Great Fore-fathers in Satire”—Ennius, Varro, Lucian, Juvenal—and 
asks: 


What would have become of the Immortality they have deriv’d from 
their Works, if their Contemporaries had been of the TATLER’s Opinion? 
Who tho’ He allows Ingratitude, Avarice, and those other Vices, which 
the Law does not reach, to be the Business of Satire; yet in another 
Place he says, these are his Words, That where Crimes are Enormous, 
the Delinquent deserves little pity, but the Reporter less... At this rate 
Vice may stalk at Noon secure from Reproach, and the Reformer skulk 
as if he were performing an inglorious as well as ingrateful Office. 


Mrs. Manley defends her use of scandal by asseverating that she 
has spared the innocent and that she has only repeated stories already 
current. The following passage makes clear her guiding principles: 


80] bid., Jan. 28, 1712, p. 327. 
81Rivella, p. 116. 
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Methinks ’tis hard, and I have often wonder’d at it, why that Man shou’d 
be thought uncharitable, a Satyrist, or Libeller, who but repeats with 
his Pen what every Body fearlessly 5 Be with their Tongue: Is it be- 
cause the Reproach is more indelible? Let the Great take heed then how 
they give the Occasion; let em beware how they set to have the Picture 
of their Vices made immortal. Do you believe the Liberty suffer’d at 
Athens, in their Dramatick Pieces, did not restrain several who were 
viciously enclin’d, fearful of seeing themselves represented? The Satyrist 
must be thought of use to his Country, tho’ I can’t forgive him, that be- 
trays the Weakness of his Friend, or any Secret that he hap ns to be let 
into, of what Nature soever; or who, having been oblig’d, or receiv’d 
into Families, finds the defenceless part, and exposes their Foible to the 
World: Those are Meannesses below Contempt, scarce any can be guilty 
of ’em. I must always condemn the Person from whom Scandal first 
arises; he that gives a Man or Woman to the ruin of Tongues (perhaps 
yet young in Vice) and throws their Reputation to the Winds, to be 
torn and scatter’d by malignant Fame. I wou’d have every one tender 
even how they repeat any thing disadvantagious of another, ’till he were 
very well assur’d not only of the Truth, but that the Mater of Fact were 
no longer a Secret: Nay, and even then, I wou’d have him distinguish 
between a Start, and a confirm’d Habit of Vice. We have all our Frailties, 
the Suppression of ’em is doubtlessly meritorious; but the glorying in 
"em, - an ostentatious long Course of Evil, and refuging under the 
Splendor of a Great Name and Quality, is something so abominable, as 
must give Offence to every honest Man.*? 


Perhaps the lady doth protest too much. In justice to Mrs. Manley, 
however, the reader should recall that many of her stories contained 
a substratum of truth, that many were gleaned from the Duchess of 
Cleveland, and that many were recounted by other writers. Swift, 
for example, mentions Godolphin’s supposed affair with the Duchess 
of Marlborough, and the alleged bigamy of Lord Cowper.** The 
reader should also recall that satire was the dominant literary form 
of the age, and that “the venom of slander” was common between 
Whig and Tory. He might then decide that Mrs. Manley’s especial 
notoriety as a defamer arose more from the allurement that her fic- 
tion gave to the recital of amours than from the scandal itself. She 
would not quarrel with such a conclusion, for she prided herself on 
having excelled all the “Moderns” in her writings of love, on having 


82New Atalantis, III, 254-56; see also II, 9; and Rivella, p. 108. 
88See Memoirs relating to the change in the Queen’s Ministry in 1710, in Prose 


Works, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1897), V, 368; and Examiner No. 18, Nov. 30, 
1710. 
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“carried the Passion farther than could be readily conceived,” and on 
representing nature in a way that “must warm the coldest reader.””* 
After the fall of the Tories, Mrs. Manley changed her theme from 
politics to love. In an effort to placate the Whigs, The Adventures of 
Rivella announced that “Politicks is not the Business of a Woman, 
especially of one that can so well delight and entertain her Readers 
with more gentle pleasing Theams.” Mrs. Manley there admitted 
“the folly of a Woman’s disobliging any one Party, by a Pen equally 
qualified to divert all,” and promised not “to repeat her Fault, pro- 


vided the World would have the Goodness to forget those she had © 


already committed, and that henceforth her Business should be to 
write of Pleasure and Entertainment only, wherein Party should no 
longer mingle.” She feared, however, that the Whigs were “so un- 
forgiving they would not advance one Step towards a Coalition with 
any Muse that had once been so indiscreet to declare against them.”** 
Only the Tory party’s complete rout and the desperate need to earn 
a livelihood could have wrung this renunciation from the battle- 
scarred journalist. 

Thereafter Mrs. Manley’s works are concerned with love, but her 
resolution to eschew politics may have faltered. Just before her death 
in 1724, Edmund Curll informed Robert Walpole, Whig prime min- 
ister, that she designed a fifth volume of the New Atalantis against 
his party.*® Whether this was just an attempt of the infamous book- 
seller to curry favor is not known; Mrs. Manley’s will mentions no 
such project. A renewed political effort would not, however, have 
been surprising. Whatever else she was, De la Riviére Manley re- 
mained always a true Tory and a loyal fighter. 


84Rivella, p. 4. 
85] bid., pp. 116-17. 
8¢Ralph Strauss, The Unspeakable Curll (London, 1927), pp. 44-45. 




































































William A. Jones, Democratic Literary Critic 


By Joun STAFFORD 


Tz variETY of American critical thought at the beginning of 
the “American Renaissance” has been somewhat obscured by 
the scholars’ preoccupation with New England critics (particularly 
those writing for the North American Review) and with Edgar Allan 
Poe. That much of the best literary criticism in the magazines and 
reviews was written by Poe or representatives of a narrowly con- 
servative gentility may be granted.* Yet, at the same time, there was 
a significant group of professional literary men in New York who 
were writing criticism from a liberal, democratic point of view. A 
prominent member of this group was William A. Jones, whom Poe 
called “our most analytic, if not altogether our best critic (Mr. 
Whipple, perhaps, excepted).”* Whatever may be one’s opinion of 
its intrinsic worth, Jones’s criticism must be taken into account in 
understanding and evaluating the critical thought of the years from 
1835 to 1850. If New Englander Edwin Percy Whipple was “our 
young American Macaulay,”* New Yorker William A. Jones was 
our young American Hazlitt. 

The life and criticism of William Alfred Jones remain significant 
today for at least two important reasons: he represents a new group 
of the intelligentsia in American life, the professional literary critics 
who had arisen to analyze, interpret, and judge the productions of 
an equally new group, the professional authors;* he represents, also, 
a group of literary critics who developed a liberal, Democratic 


‘For an extreme emphasis of the genteel qualities of the criticism, see Bernard 
Smith, Forces in American Criticism (New York, 1939), pp. 39-56 and passim. 

2“About Critics and Criticism,” Grahbam’s Magazine, XIII (1850), 193. 

3See Denham Sutcliffe, “‘Our Young American Macaulay,’ Edwin Percy Whipple, 
1819-1886,” New England Quarterly, XIX (1946), 3-18. 

‘The rise of the professional author may be seen in the careers of Cooper and 
Irving; cf. William Charvat’s studies of James T. Fields, Longfellow, and Melville: 
“James T. Fields and the Beginning of Book Promotion, 1840-1855,” Huntington 
Library Quarterly, VIII (1944), 75-94; “Longfellow’s Income from His Writings, 
1840-1852,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America,XXXVIII (1944), 9-21; 
“Melville’s Income,” American Literature, XV (1943), 251-61. 
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(Locofoco) “politico-literary system.” However much violence it 
does to the whole picture of Jones’s critical activity, I propose to 
focus attention upon these two aspects of his career in the account 
which follows. 

Until 1851, when he became librarian of Columbia College, Wil- 
liam A. Jones was a professional literary critic, a rare type in all liter- 
ary history. The quantity alone of his literary work establishes him as 
such, for he contributed dozens of articles to a wide variety of maga- 
zines, including the New Yorker, the Boston Miscellany, the Whig 
Review (The American Review), the Broadway Journal, the Union 
Magazine, the Southern Quarterly Review, the Literary World, the 
American Monthly Magazine, the Churchman, and the Church 
Record. But he was most closely identified with two New York 
periodicals: Arcturus, the little magazine, which was, according to 
Lowell, “as transcendental as Gotham can be,” and the Democratic 
Review (The United States Magazine and Democratic Review). 
Trained as a lawyer, Jones had not waited until he was, in the words 
of Lowell’s Fable, “a lawyer’s apprentice, just out of his teens,” to 
become the “Jeffrey of six magazines.” He had started writing in his 
teens and even by 1844, when he was twenty-seven, he could wearily 
look back on his years as a critical essayist and write: “For ten years 
we have dealt pretty extensively in this sort of wares. Literary criti- 
cism has been our hobby,—a little over-ridden of late—and we must 
confess we begin to tire of the trade.’””* 

Jones had every right to refer to his critical writing as a trade or a 
profession: he was consciously—even self-consciously—devoting this 
early period of his life to criticism. His critical essays were not the 
necessary by-products of work as a magazine editor or the results of 
the cultural avocation of a business man or man of affairs. And in this 
fact is reflected a significant change in the literary climate of 
America. William Charvat has described the criticism of the period 


from 1810 to 1835 in America as dominated by a “practically homo- . 


5Letter to G. B. Loring, March 14, 1841, Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed. 
Charles Eliot Norton (New York, 1894), I, 62. Arcturus, edited by Cornelius 
Mathews and Evert A. Duyckinck, appeared in three volumes from December, 1840 
to May, 1842. The Huntington Library copies are autographed by Duyckinck, whose 
marginal notations identify many of the articles and reviews by Jones. 

6“Horne’s New Spirit of the Age,” Democratic Review, XV (1844), 49. Further 
details of Jones’s life may be found in the Dictionary of American Biography. 
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geneous upperclasswhich felt itself competent tolegislate, culturally, 
for other classes,” as criticism written by “active men of the world 
—lawyers, legislators, ministers, physicians, and teachers”—who con- 
sidered themselves obligated to preserve the status quo in all social 
institutions.’ In the years after 1835 William A. Jones’s life and 
criticism testify that such a description is no longer valid. Literary 
criticism was dominated, in the later period, by men who devoted 
their lives to literature and intellectual pursuits, by “free” intel- 
lectuals who constituted a separate group in society whose literary, 
political, and social views were not automatic rationalizations for 
their social and economic positions in society. 

William A. Jones himself explained part of the significance of this 
fact in “Amateur Authors and Small Critics.” He began by dividing 
all authors and critics into two groups: the professionals and the 
amateurs. It would be absurd, he continued, to call upon an amateur 
lawyer or physician with the expectation of competent treatment of 
one’s difficulties. “If it be true in the common concerns of life, that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, it is much more to be considered 
when we ascend in the scale of labor, and come finally to that which 
most tasks the intellect and requires the greatest number of choice 
thoughts.” In literature, no less than in law and medicine, the best 
work will almost always be done by the professional, who “puts his 
heart or invests the whole stock of his faculties” in his pursuit. It 
follows that the professional critic will generally be more skillful 
than the amateur: he will not be one of those who are the “most 
opinionated of all critics,” “the people of sense in ordinary matters, 
and men intelligent in their own walk of life, but who have never 
received any tincture of literature.” Jones’s scorn of the amateur 
critic, the “small critic,” shows how much the professional spirit had 
developed by the middle of the nineteenth century and the kind of 
criticism that the professional critic would try to avoid. Of the small 
critic he wrote: 

Correctness is the height of his ambition. He remarks how many lines in 
a poem end with a monosyllable, or with a similar termination. He pre- 
tends to be skilful in metres, and the art of poetry. By this he intends the 


"The Origins of American Critical Thought, 1810-1835 (Philadelphia, 1936), 
pp. 1-26. 
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rules of Aristotle, and Bossu, and Blair, and not the divine instincts of the 
glorious Afflatus . .. The small critic is delighted with petty beauties and 
the minutest details. He loves still more to on on petty faults in a great 
man... Originality puts him out; boldness he styles an extravagance, 
and acknowledges noue but imitative excellence. All inventors, he looks 
upon as arrogant interlopers. He is distrustful of novelty, and appre- 
hends failure in every new scheme. He cannot distinguish between fresh- 
ness of feeling and affectation. He has a horror of individuality, and will 
not allow the weight of personal impressions . . . He is a newspaper 
Thomas Aquinas, or the Duns Scotus of a monthly.® 


One important result of the professional attitude of Jones and 
other critics in this period was a thorough and continuing considera- 
tion of the nature and function of criticism and of the place of the 
critic in the republic of letters. Thus Jones wrote that in this day “in 
which criticism has flourished almost to rankness, it seems necessary 
to criticize occasionally the critics themselves, in order to learn 
where to fix our faith, whom to trust, and how far to credit any one 
of them.”® And Jones, Whipple, Peck, Tuckerman, Poe and many 
others often turned to that curious literary essay: the criticism of 
criticism. 

Another result of the rise of the professional critic was that when 
the critics turned to their criticism of criticism, when they elaborated 
their own theories of criticism, they were careful to uphold the 
dignity of their calling. Jones thought of the critic as something of a 
priest, somewhat more of a teacher and guide. The true critic, he 
felt, sits just below the poet in the republic of letters: 


Wanting his invention, with less imagination, less fancy, he is still his 
— in honest enthusiasm; in independence, perhaps superior; in a love 
of the beautiful, reo lower, because he has less poetic power; in a rev- 
erence for the good and true, a faithful brother; of an accurate per- 
ception, clear judgment, and yet a lively sensibility, all working in an 
atmosphere of the purest candor and liberality, the critic is the advocate 


8Democratic Review, XVII (1845), 62-66. The “character” of the small critic, 
with minor differences, is found also in Jones’s “Critics and Criticism of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” ibid., XV (1844), 153-62. 

*Ibid., p. 153. Perhaps H. L. Mencken’s explanation is better: “Every now and 
then, a sense of the futility of their daily endeavors falling suddenly upon them, the 
critics of Christendom turn to a somewhat sour and —— consideration of 


the nature and objects of their own craft” (“Criticism of Criticism of Criticism,” 
Criticism in America, Its Function and Status [New York, 1924], p. 176). 
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of the poet, the exponent of the feelings of the people towards him, the 
middle-man between the two.” 


Indeed so exacting is the task of the good critic as Jones saw it that 
he would be required to be a professional, to spend almost his full 
time at his work. How, he asked, are good critics to be known? 


By these several signs; a thorough knowledge of the subjects, periods, 
characters, books, upon which they write; a mastery of the genuine spirit 
of the age—its needs, its aims, its faults, its tendencies; by a good, if not 
elevated, standard of criticism—(some topics and classes of writing do not 
require a lofty standard); by generous justice, by genuine feeling, not 
mawkishness nor sentimentality, but sincere feeling—for a critic should 
have a heart as well as a head, a fact too often overlooked or forgotten; 
by a knowledge’ of rules, but no lack of the fit spirit to guide in the use 
or adaptation of them; by experience and skill in the art of writing. 


Not only did the new professional critic take his job seriously but 
he was also able to choose his theories of criticism and literature on 
the basis of valid, rather strictly intellectual standards. His wide 
experience in literature, his relative freedom from attachment to 
any of the ordinary classes of American society meant that he was 
less likely to adopt automatically the moralistic, judicial critical 
standards with which earlier American critics defended existing 


social institutions and attempted to legislate for the masses. As a de- 
tached intellectual he could make a conscious choice of critical and 
social points of view: the critics E. P. Whipple, the former bank 
clerk,a man of no “family” and only a high-school education; G. W. 
Peck, the son of a poor farmer; and Henry Norman Hudson, former 
apprentice to a coachmaker, could choose the conservative critical 
and social standards of Coleridge and the American Whig Party. 
And critics Evert A. Duyckinck, son of a well-to-do New Yorker, 
and William A. Jones, son of a prominent New York judge, could 
choose the liberal critical and social principles of Hazlitt and the 
Democratic Party.” One variety of the criticism that resulted from 


10“Critics and Criticism of the Nineteenth Century,” Democratic Review, XV 
(1844), 162. 

11“Criticism in America,” ibid., pp. 241-49. For further comment see “Home Criti- 
cism,” Literary World, 1 (1847), 269. 

12Jones thought Hazlitt the greatest critic of the nineteenth century: “the best 
critics now living in England and this country belong, emphatically, to the school 
of Hazlitt” (“Critics and Criticism of the Nineteenth Century,” Democratic Re- 
view, XV [1844], 156-58). E. P. Whipple made the same claims for Coleridge: “Car- 
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this choice, the Coleridgian, Whiggish kind, has been given some 
attention in studies of the criticism of Whipple and others in the 
North American Review, of the critical judgment of Peck on 
Melville and Sand, and of the Shakespearean criticism of Hen 
Norman Hudson.** But the liberal criticism of Duyckinck, Parke 
Godwin, Cornelius Mathews, John L. O’Sullivan, and Jones has 
been little noticed except in its plea for an American literature. 

This latter group of New York critics, along with a few others, 
made up a loosely organized literary clique known in the forties as 
Young America. With some similarities to the Young America 
movement in politics, more active in the fifties,"* the group shared, 
with individual reservations, the liberal or radical political and social 
views of the Locofocos. One of their chief concerns was with the 
establishment of a distinctively democratic American literature, in 
which program their chief organ was O’Sullivan’s Democratic 
Review, the magazine of the liberal intellectuals who supported the 
Jacksonian revolution in politics.* Jones and the other Young 
Americans puffed each other’s work, pleaded for a democratic (or 
Democratic) American literature, praised Melville, Hawthorne, 
Bryant, and Emerson, and tended to follow Hazlitt rather than 
Coleridge and Wordsworth (the mentors of the conservatives) in 
critical principles. Jones’s development of his literary theories, his 
acute analyses of political satire, political pamphleteering, political 
poetry, and poetry for the people, in which he searched out the 
democratic tendencies of past and present writers, are among the 





lyle, Macaulay, Talfourd, all the most popular critics of the day, more or less follow 
his mode of judgment and investigation” (“Criticism: Coleridge,” Whig Review, 
Ill [1846], 587). G. W. Peck explicitly stated his following of Coleridge in “Evan- 
geline,” ibid., VII (1848), 155-60. The Democratic Review correctly said of Hud- 
son’s Shakespearean lectures that they are accurately described by saying that 
Hudson traces the —- of Shakespeare through his writings, “that he is a critic 


of the school of Coleridge, and a conservative in his philosophy” (“Miscellany, Mr. 
Hudson’s Lectures on Shakespeare,” XVI [1845], 412-13). 

18See, for example, Denham Sutcliffe, op. cit., Charles Robert Anderson, “Con- — 
temporary American Opinions of Typee and Omoo,” American Literature, IX 
(1937), 9; Howard Mumford Jones, “American Comment on George Sand, 1837- 
1848,” ibid., II] (1932), 402-3; and Alfred van Rensselaer Westfall, American Shake- 
spearean Criticism, 1607-1865 (New York, 1939), pp. 260-65 and passim. 

14See Merle Curti, “Young America,” American Historical Review, XXXII 
(1926), 34-55. In a later article I intend to describe the early group in some detail. 


15See Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., “Jacksonian Democracy and Literature,” The 
Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945), pp. 369-90. 
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most important exhibits of the Locofoco “politico-literary system” 
which this group developed." 

Jones and nearly all his contemporaries, liberal or conservative, 
accepted certain familiar basic romantic principles of poetry (a term 
which, as so often in criticism, stood for literature in its highest and 
most typical form). Briefly and crudely they may be put thus: The 
approach to poetry is usually shifted from the text of the poem to 
the “maker” or “creator” of the poem. Poetry, great literature, and, 
indeed, the fine arts of whatever form, are created by the genius who 
has his higher faculties (those which are the farthest removed from 
the senses and which work in the realm of ideas) fully developed. 
The realm of ideas in which the genius finds the spirit with which he 
animates his creation is the realm in which the spirit and ideas of 
religion also dwell. There is little essential difference between the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. The poet’s izagination enables him 
to soar into the higher regions of the spirit and idea and to make 
actual to his readers the real which he sees there. A closely related 
attribute of the poet is his taste, which enables him to perceive the 
beautiful in the world. Furthermore, the true poet of genius reveals 
in his work a deep insight into man’s moral nature; he attains an 
inner self-knowledge of common human nature. Many critics, 
including Jones, saw the poet as one who is disposed to believe in the 
truths of religion and the reality of the spiritual life connected with 
it; the poet loves beauty for itself as the religious man should love 
virtue. 

That Jones subscribed to these fundamental dogmas is evidenced 
in many places in his work, and we need not pause to detail his 
general agreement."’ But it is important to notice the direction that 
Jones’s thought takes after leaving these fundamental beliefs. He is 
typical of Democratic Young America in moving to the left, toward 
a position which is like that reached by Benthamite reviewers in 


16See Longfellow’s statement: “The Locofocos are organizing a new politico- 
literary system. They shout Hosannas to every locofoco authorling, and speak cool- 
ly, if they do not abuse, every other. They puff Bryant loud and | an likewise m 
good friend Hawthorne . . .; also a Mr. O'Sullivan . . .” (Letter to George W. 
Greene, Cambridge, July 23, 1839, quoted in Nathaniel Hawthorne, The American 
Notebooks, ed. Randall Stewart [New Haven, 1932], pp. 288-89.) 


17See, for example, “The Culture of the Imagination,” Arcturus, I (1841), 236-43 
and “Aesthetical Fragments,” Characters and Criticisms (New York, 1857), Il, 144-51. 
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England. The Westminster Review,according to George L. Nesbitt, 
had “a positive ideal for literature, a New Literature to fit the New 
Man in the New Age”; it felt that “the intelligent philanthropist first 
devises means of improving bad physical conditions. He does not 
spend his life reading poetry to the indigent . . .”** William A. 
Jones wrote in the Democratic Review: 


The infusion of popular feeling into our works of speculation, the great 
aims of reforming, enlightening, and, in a word, educating the people 
and impressing the importance of the individual,—this is one of the great 
problems of the age, and — the Problem. To render man physically 
comfortable, and to give him sufficient occupation, of whatever sort cir- 
cumstances demand, is the primary duty of society; but, immediately 
next to that, to seek to elevate and refine, deepen and expand, the char- 
acters of all men... .?° 


So salutary is the function of the arts in society that, according to 
Jones, the state should encourage them. The poor now have 
“people’s editions, cheap libraries without end.” He looked for 
further progress: 


The time may not yet have arrived, but it must come some day, when 
the wealth of the state, joined to the munificent bequests of individuals, 
will unite to provide classic public entertainments; not the mere dole of 
the Roman people in an early day ..., but free lectures, free concerts, 
free admission to galleries of paintings and sculpture, to libraries, and 
reading-rooms, to public walks and gardens of rare beauty; and lastly, 
to the “well-trod stage”. . . 


The progressive “spirit of the age” (to use a catch phrase of the 
liberal Democrats) led him on to claim great moral, political, and 
economic results from a “general diffusion” of the “culture of the 
imagination.” “The heart of man . . . would be truer, and more 
affectionate; more earnest, and more confiding.” The warfare of 
business and trade “would be merged in an universal harmony and 
brotherly love.” 


In a series of papers which gave an account of the history of © 


political pamphleteering in England and a “ ‘catalogue raisonnée’ of 
the most eminent Poets who have been deeply occupied in politics,” 
18Benthamite Reviewing; The First Twelve Years of the Westminster Review, 
1824-1836 (New York, 1934), pp. 96-129, 155-62. 
19Horne’s New Spirit of the Age,” XV (1844), 62. 
20“The Culture of the Imagination,” Arcturus, I (1841), 236-43. 
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Jones occasionally stopped to theorize about poetry. Other prin- 
ciples of his Locofoco “politico-literary system” may be pieced 
together from these comments. 

In “Wordsworth’s Sonnets to Liberty” he remarked that in its 
widest sense all poetry might be called political, “for all truly in- 
spired verse is the outpouring of the Spirit of Freedom, and the 
Spirit of Humanity.” A similar spirit animates the poet and the 
patriot. Under the reign of despots, music, declamation and other 
arts can flourish, but true poetry and eloquence wither. “All the 
master-bards, and the vast majority of lesser lights (so they burn 
with original lustre), of necessity are eulogists of freedom in the 
abstract, as of the Law of Right, the Law of Truth, and the 
reverence of the Beautiful; for, without these, what were poetry but 
a mere heap of fables and false devices.” As the “right popular 
philosopher” the poet must propagate “free principles and liberal 
ideas,” even if “only on the shallow grounds of diplomatic expedi- 
ency.” Furthermore, the poet is the “brother of his fellow-men”: 
“As humanitarians, (since the Poet by his vocation is a philan- 
thropist), the Poets feel as no other race or class of men can feel; for 
the whole circle of human necessities, from the lowest animal desires, 
up to the most elevated spiritual impulses, is included in their 
sympathies . . .””*? 

In “Poetry for the People” Jones maintained that the rise of the 
people, the “predominant fact” in the history of the nineteenth 
century, had led to-a new application of poetry to life “which may 
be expressed in the phrase, Poetry for the People.” This development 
is inevitable: 


Poetry — conveys the truest and most striking features of the coun- 
tenance of the time. The most accurate painters of men cannot fail so to 
portray their master passions, reacting upon contemporary opinions and 
modes of — and action, but that he must needs also depict the con- 
temporary influences by which these, too, are moulded . . . The patri- 
archal period, the splendid hierarchies of the ancient and modern world, 
chivalry . . . all point to peculiar tendencies in the times wherein they 
flourished. The present epoch of literature and popular sentiment must 
have its mouth-piece also, and this it finds in Poetry for the People. 


*1Democratic Review, XII (1843), 158-63. Jones saw Wordsworth as a great poet 
but nevertheless an aristocrat: “neither in theory or practice . . . does the mass oc- 
cupy his whole mind.” 
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The true poet of the people must treat such subjects as “the necessity 
and dignity of labor,” and the “brotherhood and equality of man.” 
After reviewing the poets of the people—among others, Burns, 
Schiller, Elliott, Crabbe (“‘a Poet of, but not strictly for, the People”), 
Miller, Clare, Prince, and Shelley—Jones concluded by expressing 
the belief that this “will be the great department of American 
poesy.” He looked forward to the coming of the “Homer of the 
mass”: “With a pen informed by experience, and exercised on the 
immortal themes of the poet and the philanthropist, with hope in his 
heart and love on his tongue, with the fire, the fervor, the frankness 
of genius, such we would gladly hail, the Poet of the People and the 
Poet of the Poor.””* 

Jones’s liberal Young American sympathies are just as evident in 
his critical judgments as in his literary theories. By personal prefer- 
ence Jones was attracted to the essay and closely related prose forms; 
by talent he was at his best in his criticism of these forms. When we 
see his comments on political essays and essayists, we therefore see 
him at his best and are also permitted to observe the utilitarian pur- 
pose and the explicitly liberal bias of much of his criticism. For Jones 
must have had in mind the audience of Democratic politicians who 
would read his essays in the Democratic Review. 

Jones maintained that politics “is a theme of some dignity, perhaps 
of the greatest” and that occasionally writers on political topics, who 
are also poets and philosophers, produce great and durable works. 
He distinguished three classes of political writers: “those who write 
to and for statesmen and philosophers,” best represented by the 
brilliance, profundity, and imaginative power of Burke; those who 
write for the unspecialized educated classes, best represented by the 
sarcasm and keen and pointed style of Junius; and those who write 


22Democratic Review, XIII (1843), 266-79. In all this Jones and the other Young 
Americans writing for the Democratic Review were in direct opposition to the 
critics on the rival New York Whig Review: G. W. Peck, a me 
called himself “a conservative in literature,” spoke highly of the better days when 
“the ‘one i, apt principle, Democracy” was not in the ascendant, lamented 
that “authors less and less address themselves to a judicious few, and more and more 
to an unreflecting many”; “there are demagogues in letters as in politics.” The Whig 
praised critic E.P. Whipple for showing the ee ae nature of all 

enius. See G. W. Peck, “Omoo,” VI (1847), 45; G. W. Peck, “Shakespeare versus 
Sand.” V (1847), 476; and [H. N. Hudson?) “Whipple’s Essays and Reviews,” IX 
(1849), 148-272 [misprint for 172]. 
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for the people, the finest example being the shrewd, clear, pithy, and 
caustic style of Paine. 

Jones’s political leanings permitted him to defend Paine: “Perhaps 
no writings are more disregarded, or more often ignorantly con- 
demned, than the political writings of Thomas Paine.” Indeed he 
found in Paine the qualities that should characterize all great 
political essays. His writing, he said, is “full of sense, perfectly clear, 
and admirably concise.” At times Paine is as brilliant in declamation 
as Burke and without Burke’s verbosity. Furthermore: 


He has none of the common faults of political writers: he is never wordy 
—never clumsy and round-about in his expressions—never dull and tedi- 
ous in his arguments. He has no pointless anecdotes—no heavy familiar- 
ity—no puerile rhetoric—no labored bombast. His sentences are clear and 
shapely—he is closely logical, and his arguments are connected as by a 
fine net-work. Whatever style he undertook, whether of expostulation 
or defence, narrative or logical, declamatory or moral, ironical or ear- 
nest, it always was perfectly perspicuous and admirably appropriate.”* 


In Paine, Junius, Horne Tooke, and William Hazlitt, Jones found 
the most admirable examples of wit in political writing, a wit based 
upon genuine knowledge and understanding. Their wit, in fact, was 
“only a livelier mode of stating an argument,” a “reasoning by 
pointed analogies or happy illustrations, a species of epigrammatic 
logic.” They tried to reach the “reductio ad absurdum by the 
argument ad hominem.” They created a comic picture by the ac- 
cumulation of ridiculous traits of character in order to demonstrate 
practical absurdities in conduct. “On the other hand, by a process of 
exhaustive analysis, they precipitated (as a chemist would say) the 
ludicrous points of a subject.” Far from deploring all “personality” 
in political writing, it should be clear, Jones considered it the most 
striking trait of a brilliant style. Similarly he felt that the great 
political writer must be violently partisan.” 

The conservative Whig critics thought it only natural that the 
Democratic critics who defended liberal and radical political writers 
should also defend those radicals of philosophy and letters, the tran- 
scendentalists: G. W. Peck in the Whig Review said that the 
subscribers to the Harbinger, the followers of Emerson, “lacking 


23“Political Pamphleteering,” Democratic Review, XI (1842), 376-86. In this essay 
Jones also praised the political writing of Democrats Bryant and William Leggett. 


24“Political Satire and Satirists,” ibid., 621-23. 
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utterly all basis of good sense . . . are in our literature the exact 
counterpart of the Democratic party in our politics.”** Natural or 
not, Young America did approve and puff many of the transcenden- 
talists. Jones could even go so far as to praise the radical political 
writing of sometime transcendentalist Orestes Brownson, whose 
celebrated pamphlet on property and inheritance he found “not 
much inferior to the best political writing of Hazlitt, full of personal 
feeling and a certain colloquial energy.” 

If Arcturus,the little magazine of Young America, was as transcen- 
dental as New York could be, the Democratic Review and the Young 
Americans writing for it were as transcendental as Democrats could 
be. While the critics in the Whig New York Review and the Whig 
Review were ridiculing, scolding, vilifying Emerson, Jones and 
other critics in Arcturus and the Democratic Review were generally 
praising him. Jones’s epigrammatic remarks on Emerson and the 
transcendentalists represent the attitude of the liberal critics of Young 
America. 

After tracing Emerson’s thought back to Carlyle and the Ger- 
mans, Jones characterized the transcendentalists as a school of 
thinkers which holds no very precise doctrines. Independent in their 
opinions, they “unite to differ.” “Referring everything to the indi- 
vidual soul, they must entertain within themselves a contrariety of be- 
lief, a mixture of systems. They are now shrewd and practical, again 
absurd and visionary, at last high and spiritual.” They are “at once 
mystical, aphoristic, oracular.” By dwelling on a narrow range of 
topics—topics relating to progress, insight, and the individual soul— 
they narrow their whole thought. “Their favorite method of 
composition seems to be transposition, involution, a conciseness ap- 
proaching to obscurity, and sometimes actually obscuring the 
thought.” Unfortunately their oracles are not always true: “There 


25“Hudson’s Lectures,” Whig Review, VIII (1848), 40-44. Peck further remarked 
that the radicals of philosophy, letters, and politics are all equally noisy: the good 
conservative will merely avoid them and go his way calmly—advice which Peck 
himself did not follow. 

26“Unitarian Portraits,” Democratic Review, XV (1844), 389-96. The Whig opin- 
ion of Brownson may be seen in the New York Review, which said that Brownson’s 
violations of “reasonableness” in spreading “among the people the worst doctrines 
with the worst intentions” are so reprehensible that it is regrettable “that the revisers 
of our criminal code, should not have preserved the salutary discipline of the pillory 
and the whipping-post” (review of The Laboring Class, VII [1840], 522). 
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are lying prophets among them.” As, in Jones’s opinion, the best of 
the group, Emerson deserved the fullest attention. 

He described Emerson’s fancy as the scholar’s fancy: “elaborate, 
quaint, artificial; a little exaggerated, slightly fantastical; caught, 
perhaps, from foreign sources; a revival probably of Plato, of the 
poetic Neo-Platonists, strangely mingled with the dreams of Sweden- 
borg, the reveries of the Kantian philosophy, and the noble aspira- 
tions of Goethe.” Emerson should be censured for the want of 
continuity in his style, but he is to be commended for the “pointed 
sentences, shrewd remarks and occasional fullness of rich declama- 
tion.” Nature he singled out for particular attention, calling it “an 
essay descriptive, aesthetical, moral, psychological and prophetic. It 
is full of matter, pithy, shrewd, and often eloquent.” Certain descrip- 
tions in it are examples of “what description ought to be—the actual 
landscape, with a coloring of reflection; in a word, a sentimental 
picture.” All in all, Jones concluded, Emerson is “in the first rank of 
the thinkers of this country.”*" 

The criticism of William A. Jones thus shows us one aspect of the 
variety of American critical thought at a time when so many 
important nineteenth-century American authors were beginning to 
produce. His criticism is perhaps the best representative of a consid- 
erable body of liberal, sociological criticism in the years from 1835 
to 1850, a criticism written by serious, informed, professional critics. 
Its significance is enhanced when we realize that it was appearing 


27Unitarian Portraits,” Democratic Review, XV (1844), 391-94. Much of what 
Jones said on Emerson had earlier appeared in a separate article on Emerson in 
Arcturus, 1 (1841), 278-84. The Whig abhorrence of Emerson may be seen first in 
the New York Review. The reviewer professed to find it hard to describe his feel- 
ings in reading The Method of Nature: “The tear dropped over prostituted beauty 
approaches nearer to the sensation, where all that is beautiful and lovely in taste and 
talent is made, as it here is made, the destroyer of man’s fairest hopes of happiness 
here and hereafter” (X [1842], 219). The Whig Review was similar in tone. One re- 
viewer characterized the philosophy of Emerson as a spiritual “epicurism” which 
allowed everyone liberty to follow his own bent and have his own opinions. The 
reviewer liked this feature: “we have the glorious privilege of . . . te over this 
same volume of [Emerson’s] poems, and pronouncing it a very idle collection of 
verses; a slovenly, unpoetical, conceited little volume, narrow in sentiment, and ful- 
some in style; teaching doctrines of rank pride . ..” (“Emerson’s Poems,” VI [1847], 
197-207). The Whig could be personal in tone too. George Gilfillan had described 
the light in Emerson’s face when he speaks; R. H. Bacon commented: “Mr. Emer- 
son’s features, when excited, light up a little; just as does the face of even an idiot 
when a transient ae of momentary intelligence flashes across it” (“Gilfillan’s Lit- 
erary Portraits,” V [1847], 395). 
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beside the work of Lowell, Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Poe, 
Melville, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Whitman in the best periodicals 
of the day. 

Against such critics as E. P. Whipple, G. W. Peck, and Henry 
Norman Hudson in the conservative Whig reviews, who were 
denouncing “that peculiar, half-ridiculous, half-terrible madness 
sprung from the marriage of a spurious democracy and a bastard 
transcendentalism’”** and building up a conservative, genteel “po- 
litico-literary system” must be placed critics like Jones, Evert A. 
Duyckinck, Cornelius Mathews, John L. O'Sullivan, and Parke 
Godwin, who were defending democratic and transcendental authors 
and building up a Locofoco “politico-literary system.” Jones and 
Young America helped to create a democratic literary tradition, the 
tradition to which Whittier, Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
Melville contributed and which culminated, or reached at least its 
most extreme statement, in that “Poet of the People,” that “Poet of 
the Poor,” that “Homer of the Mass,” Walt Whitman. 


28[H.N.Hudson? ] “Whipple’s Essays and Reviews,” Whig Review, IX (1849) ,266. 





Jefferson and the Public Buildings of Virginia 
II. Richmond, 1779-1780* 
By Fiske KIMBALL 


EFFERSON’S bill of 1776 for the removal of the seat of government, 
presented to the House of Delegates on October 14, had pro- 
vided: “that six whole squares of ground surrounded each of them 
by four streets . . . shall be appropriated to the use and purpose of 
public buildings. On one of sd. squares shall be erected one house for 
the use of the General Assembly to be called the Capitol, which sd. 
Capitol shall contain two apartments for the use of the Senate and 
their clerk, two others for the use of the house of delegates and their 
clerk, and others for the purposes of Conferences, Committees & a 
Lobby . . . Onone other of the sd. squares shall be erected another 
building to be called the Halls of justice which shall contain two 
apartments for the use of the court of Appeals & its clerk, two others 
for the use of the High court of Chancery & its clerk, two others 
for the General court & its clerk, two others for the use of the Court 
of Admiralty & its clerk, & others for the uses of grand & petty juries 
. . and on the same square . . . shall be built a public jail . . . 
One other of the sd. squares shall be reserved for the several execu- 
tive boards and offices to be held in. Two others . . . for the use of 
the governor of this commonwealth for the time being to be built on 
hereafter . . . The said houses shall be built in a handsome manner 
with walls of brick, or stone & Porticos where the same may be con- 
venient or ornamental, and with pillars and pavements of stone.” 
A new bill for the removal of the seat of government—as intro- 
duced on May 29, 1779, just before Jefferson became Governor, and 
' passed by the House of Delegates June 5—closely followed his ear- 
lier bill. An exception was that the words “to be built on hereafter” 
were omitted in speaking of the site for the Governor’s house. That 
project was now to be pursued concurrently with the others. Like 
Jefferson’s bill, this one provided for the election by the Assembly of 
five persons to be called “the directors of the publick buildings, who, 
or any three of them shall have power to make a choice of such 


*Part I of this article, “Williamsburg, 1770-1776,” appeared ante, XII, 115-20. 
1P. L. Ford, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, II (1893), 106-7. 
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squares of ground . . . to agree on plans for the said buildings, to 
employ proper workmen to erect the same, to superintend them, to 
procure necessary materials,” and so on.’ The Act still left open the 
question as to where in Richmond the site of the public buildings 
should be. As late as December 18, 1779, Archibald Cary wrote to 
Jefferson, “Have they determined on which hill to build?”*® 

The five Directors of the Public Buildings, elected on June 24, 
1779, were Turner Southall, Archibald Cary, Robert Goode, James 
Buchanan, and Robert Carter Nicholas. On June 26 Jefferson, as 
Governor, was writing at the request of the Directors to order glass, 
paint, nails, and locks.* ‘These were doubtless for “temporary build- 
ings” for which the Directors gave notice on July 15 that they would 
contract “in next month.”* 

In May, 1780, when the Assembly passed Az act for locating the 
publick squares, to enlarge the town of Richmond, and for other 
purposes, it named nine directors beginning with Jefferson and add- 
ing Richard Adams, Edmund Randolph, and Samuel Du-Vall, to the 
five previously appointed. The Act prescribed that the government 
buildings be located on Shockoe Hill, that two hundred additional 
lots be laid off, and that the Directors be at liberty to appropriate the 
six squares for the public buildings “either from among the lots in 
the older town or those now to be laid off, or adjacent to either.” 

Several surviving drawings by Jefferson relate to these injunctions 
and show that he was very active in all matters delegated to the 
Directors, matters which were close to his heart in his effort to 
improve the architecture of the state. Three drawings relate to the 
plan of the town of Richmond. The earliest of these, obviously, is 
one showing the whole proposed extension of the town (Figure 1),° 
with approximately four hundred new lots, four to a block, between 
streets at right angles—the east-west streets being lettered and the 
north-south streets numbered. In this plan the lots on Shockoe Hill 
end at the existing winding road. A second, smaller plan (Figure 


2Hening, The Statutes at Large, X (1822), pp. 85-86. 

8Marie Kimball, Jefferson: The Road to Glory (1947), p. 56. 

4To Thomas Whiting, Huntington Library MS. 

5Virginia Gazette, quoted in Official Letters of the Governors of Virginia, Il, 5 
note. 

®Thomas Jefferson, Architect, Fig. 102. The numbers given the north-south streets 
are each one higher than the numbers finally assigned, as existing today. 
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2),” on the same kind of paper, deals with the Shockoe Hill area, 
regularizes the neighboring streets, and adds on the north of it 
further lots, extending to H (now Broad) Street and beyond, with 
the note “New lots to be laid off.” They must have been drawn not 
later than the spring of 1780, as we shall see. 

Both these plans must precede in date the unpublished final plan 
(Figure 3) of the Shockoe Hill area, in the Huntington Lib 
(HM 9372), likewise on the same sort of paper. On the back of this 
isa long memorandum of Jefferson’s, specifying the lots to be appro- 
priated for the Halls of Justice, Capitol, and State House (i.e., Gov- 
ernor’s House)—drawn as a minute to be adopted by the Directors 
of the Public Buildings. “In order that the said ground may be 
surrounded by streets and divided by others into three separate 
parcels,” it provided for new east-west streets north of G (Grace) 
Street and south of F (Franklin) Street, as we find today, and for 
the closing of F and G streets within the area, still leaving what are 
called 11th and 12th streets open across the area from north to south. 
The substance of this memorandum, partly in the same words, was 
incorporated in ordinances adopted by the Directors at a meeting 
held on July 17, 1780,* at which Jefferson was present. 

The idea most radically new in the bills and the Act for removing 
the seat of government had been the provision of separate buildings 
for the legislative, judicial, and executive branches. It ultimately 
proved too radical, at least for economy, so that later, in the October 
session of 1784, after Jefferson had sailed for France in July, the 
Legislature voted “that it shall be in the discretion of the said direc- 
tors to cause apartments to be provided for the uses aforesaid under 
one and the same roof, any law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
From some time in this period between 1776 and 1784 come studies 
for buildings for all three branches, which we will take up one by 
one, and seek to date more exactly. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society has in its Coolidge Collec- 
tion a small freehand sketch by Jefferson for the Halls of Justice 
(Figure 4).° It conforms generally to the prescriptions of the re- 


"Ibid., Fig. 103. In 1916 I supposed these drawings to be of 1783, as the same paper 
was used by Jefferson for a letter written May 18 of that year. 


8Cited by Edward Dumbauld, Thomas Jefferson, American Traveller (1946), pp. 
226-27. Mr. Dumbauld has kindly supplied me a transcript of the completed minutes. 


°Thomas Jefferson, Architect, Fig. 106, and pp. 140-41, now partly superseded. 
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moval act. It shows a plain rectangular building 90 by 68 feet (not 
allowing for thickness of walls) with a lobby at one end with bal- 
ancing staircases, a long corridor beyond flanked on the first floor 
by the two principal courts, labeled C.L. and Ch., for common law 
(the “General Court”) and for chancery. On the second floor were 
to be rooms for the Court of Appeals with its office, three jury 
rooms and one for the Grand Jury, and two others for which the 
titles are deleted and changed from “M.R.” to “Council” and Office.” 
The lack of a room for the Court of Admiralty is explained by the 
fact that, by an Act passed a few days after the Act for removal, this 
court was to remain in Williamsburg, near the coast. We shall see 
in the case of the Capitol, for which the arrangement first proposed 
was closely similar, that the designs of these buildings were presum- 
ably made in the summer of 1780. Whereas this sketch for the Halls 
of Justice shows the stairs in the lobby, in the large plans of the 
Capitol they were erased at that point and moved to a lateral posi- 
tion. Thus we may assume that the sketch for the Halls of Justice is 
older than these developed plans of the Capitol, which were also 
carried further in other respects. 

In the Coolidge Collection are also certain house plans of the early 
eighties, which we can only suppose were sketches for a Governor’s 
house in Richmond. One of these (Figure 5)*° shows one quarter of 
a villa rotonda, sufficient to determine the dimensions of the whole. 
It is on the same kind of paper as Jefferson’s three plats for the exten- 
sion of the town of Richmond, and thus presumably dates from about 
1780. Evidently Jefferson recurred here to the idea he had proposed, 
years before, for a new Governor’s Palace in Williamsburg, and was 
later to propose for the President’s House in Washington. The one 
for Richmond is on a smaller scale, as the nature of the times sug- 
gested—65 feet 6 inches on a side against 68 for Williamsburg and 9o 
for Washington, and with a front portico four columns wide instead 
of the four porticoes of six columns in Palladio’s original and in the 
design for Washington. 

This scheme was then incorporated by Jefferson in a finished 
design on two large sheets, showing the main story and second story 
(Figures 6 and 7).In the former all the arrangements and the figured 
dimensions are the same as in the preliminary study, with two four- 


10]bid., Fig. 105. 
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column porticoes at front and rear. At either side, connected by 
short double colonnades, were to be outbuildings, one with the 
kitchen, the other with a laundry. 

These drawings are on a kind of paper which Jefferson had used 
for large drawings of Monticello as early as 1768-70, and in no other 
case since 1775 at latest. Nevertheless, in view of the date of the 
paper used for the preliminary study, we must conclude that the 
date of the finished drawings was also around 1780, and furnishes 
merely one more example of Jefferson’s occasional belated use of 
large fine sheets. 

Jefferson also now studied a still smaller plan, only 56 feet in 
length,on a scheme which might be considered as half avilla rotonda, 
with its central octagon twelve feet on a side. A plan for this in the 
Coolidge Collection (Figure 8)" is on the same kind of paper he 
used for the small plats of Shockoe Hill, which, as we have seen, 
must be of mid-1780—a paper which remained in use until 1783. 
Another study, closely similar but less developed, is Huntington 
Manuscript 9375 (Figure 9). This, which is on a fragment of paper 
not identifiable with others Jefferson used, throws no further light 
on the dating. The scheme has some analogy with Plate 12 of 
Morris’s Select Architecture, a book to which Jefferson so frequently 
had recourse. 

Hitherto it has been supposed that Jefferson did not undertake a 
design for the Richmond Capitol itself, so epochal in its importance, 
until 1785, well after his arrival in France. The great prizes of the 
Huntington collection of Jefferson drawings are two large plans for 
the Capitol (Figures 10 and 11). They show that he carried the 
design of it to an advanced stage before he went abroad. The paper 
used for these drawings at once suggests an early date for them. It is 
the same paper—with a fragment of the watermarks (J. WHATMAN & 
Co; post horn in ornate shield, coronet above, GR below)—which 
Jefferson used for a number of drawings of the later seventies.* The 
most determinate of these in date are two drawings for a medieval 
tower on the higher property of Montalto, adjoining Monticello, a 
property bought of Edward Carter on October 14, 1777."° 

11] bid., Fig. 104. 

12Paper AQ in Thomas Jefferson, Architect, Nos. 56-57, 64-67, 94d-e. Also HM 


13“Land and slaves bought.” HM 5572. 
9398. 
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Other clues to dating exist in the naming of the rooms, with its 
revisions. There are no court rooms, but many committee rooms. 
The final names—with, in parentheses, earlier ones for the same 
rooms visible through erasures—are, on the main floor: 

Lobby 
House of Delegates 
eakers chamber 
Chins aims (Propositions) 
Propositions (Privileges) 
Privileges (Claims) 
On the second floor 
Clerk of H.D. 
Senate (Council Chamber) 
Clerk of Senate (Council Offices) 
Conference Chamber & Committee of Religion 
Courts of Justice. Trade. 


The plan thus obviously is for the Legislative Assembly and from 
the period when this was intended to occupy a separate building. 
Public Claims, Propositions and Grievances, and Privileges and Elec- 
tions were the names of three of the leading committees of the old 
House of Burgesses, revived by the House of Delegates immediately 
on its organization, October 8, 1776. On October 11 a Committee on 
Religion was appointed, which promptly took up the question of 
freedom of religion. A committee on Courts of Justice was appointed 
on October 12, and a Committee on Trade was also created at this 
session, with the same clerk as the last named. All these committees 
existed also through the spring session of 1783, but in the October 
session of that year and henceforth the name of the last of these was 
the committee on Commerce. So far as the nomenclature goes, the 
plan might have been made any time between October, 1776, and 
October, 1783. It will be noted that Jefferson had first intended to 
provide in this building a room for the Council. The Virginia consti- 
tution of 1776 provided that the Governor “shall with the advice of © 
a Council of State, exercise the executive powers of government.” 
There can be no doubt that it was his scruple for the division of 
legislative and executive powers which led Jefferson to remove the 
Council from this building and to place it, instead, in the Halls of 
Justice. 

When were these Capitol drawings made, within the period 
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which we have determined? We can only be guided by Jefferson’s 
psychology, habits, and movements, and by his other preoccupations 
which left him only certain times for such a laborious work as these 
elaborate and careful drawings. It would indeed be not uncharacter- 
istic of Jefferson to have sketched out plans at the very moment of 
drafting his bill of October, 1776, for the removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment, immediately the revolutionary idea of having separate 
buildings for the different governmental branches occurred to him. 
The autumn of 1776, however, was an extremely active period for 
him. He reached Monticello from Philadelphia only on September 
9, and had barely time to put plantation affairs in order before he 
left for Williamsburg on the 28th. When the session of the Assembly 
opened on October 12th he immediately presented not only the bill 
for removing the seat of government (October 14) but those to 
abolish entails (October 14, with amendments October 18) and for 
raising infantry (October 28), with others in November and Decem- 
ber. It seems more than doubtful that he would have been able to 
make at that time the large, developed drawings of the Capitol, or 
that he did so during 1777 and 1778 when he was occupied with the 
immense task of the revisal of the laws of Virginia, of which the 
results were presented only after he assumed the governorship on 
June 1, 1779. 

In August and September, 1779, Jefferson was at Monticello for a 
few weeks with his family, very busily engaged in building there. 
By September 25 they were back at Williamsburg, where he re- 
mained throughout the winter except for a visit of a few days to 
Monticello around the first of March. It is possible that he may have 
worked on the Capitol drawings that summer or winter, but there 
is much greater probability they were made after his removal to 
Richmond in mid-April, 1780, and his appointment as a Director of 
Public Buildings in May. We have seen that he then worked on the 
plans of the town, and participated in laying off the streets on 
Shockoe Hill, as recorded on July 17. That spring was a time of 
relative quiescence in Jefferson’s duties, prior to the disastrous battle 
of Camden on August 16, and the descent of Leslie at Portsmouth 
on October 20. 

For the rest of his term the Governor was harassed by the most 
pressing emergencies; when it ended in June, 1781 he was deeply 
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concerned to dispel the cloud of a legislative inquiry, not lifted until 
his vindication on December 12. He refused his election to Congress, 
as well as an appointment to go abroad, and retired to private life. His 
wife was failing; her death in September, 1782, left him completely 
prostrated. On November 26 he undertook the foreign charge, left 
Monticello in December, struggled vainly to get passage until April, 
1783, and was not again in Richmond until the 22nd of that month. 

From this review we judge that Jefferson made the Capitol draw- 
ings in the spring and early summer of 1780. 

The building proposed for the Capitol was a rectangular temple, 
with, at either end, porticoes eight columns wide, the full breadth of 
its cella. This is nearly the size of that of the Halls of Justice, indicat- 
ing that porticoes were intended for that building also. On the 
back of the first floor plan is a note of the heights: “The basement 
8 f 3, L.; 2 stories of 18 f. & 15.f under one order of 33f.; the order 
Ionic.” When Jefferson resumed study of the Capitol plans in Paris 
in 1785, he was again to adopt the Ionic order, though with a front 
of only six columns, on a larger scale. 

The drawings of 1780 enable us to affirm first, that Jefferson had 
arrived at the fundamental scheme of the Capitol before he ever left 
America and long before he met Clérisseau, the French architect who 
helped him with the model. It was then a wholly novel scheme, ex- 
cept for some of his Governor’sPalace studies,to use the temple form 
for a building of practical use. While, in his first plans, the interior 
was not so monumentally arranged as in his later ones, the exterior 
already had the full temple form with porticoes of its full width—the 
whole being rectangular and crystalline. 

We see that both before and during the Revolution Jefferson 
strove, as he wrote years later in his Autobiography, to seize every 
“opportunity of introducing into the State an example of architec- 
ture in the classic style of antiquity.” As he wrote to Madison from 
Paris, “You see I am an enthusiast on the subject of the arts. But it is 
an enthusiasm of which I am not ashamed, as its object is to improve — 
the taste of my countrymen, to increase their reputation, to recon- 
cile to them the respect of the world, and procure them its praise.” 
His early efforts to this end, while for the moment abortive, were, 
within a decade, to be crowned by the building of the Capitol in a 
form very close to the one he had first projected. 





Notes and Documents 


Dr. Johnson and Roman History 


“Ty Jounson on History”’ offers a surprising revelation to all 

those who (like the present writer) have inadvertently allowed 
Johnson’s known fondness for biography and for ana to obscure his 
relative indifference to the broader stream of historical writing. 
However, one special reason for his professed indifference to Roman 
history may be worthy of supplementary remark. 

To many readers of his time, history most often meant classical 
history, particularly that of ancient Rome. And classical history, dur- 
ing the two centuries between the Rota and the political storms of 
the mid-nineteenth century, often connoted ideas of a common- 
wealth, of a radical approach to reforms, and especially of those two 
worst of crimes (for Johnson) —regicide to end political and suicide 
to end private woes. 

The frequency with which this association of ideas occurs 
throughout the period could be illustrated by countless references to 
orations and tracts, to poems and plays, even to private letters and 
the current periodicals of the day. Swift did suggest that there was 
“something specious” in Hobbes’s assertion that the youth of Eng- 
land was corrupted in its political principles by reading the his- 
tories of Rome and Greece, but he stated somewhat the same thing 
in a more moderate form: “The Roman history, wherein lads are in- 
structed, reaches little above eight hundred years, and the authors do 
every where instil republican principles; and from the account of 
nine in twelve of the first emperors, we learn to have a detestation 
for tyranny.”* Defoe told of a tea table at which “a particular Lady, 
famous for a due Quantity of Fire in her Temper,” had 


argued very warmly for the Liberty of the Subject, and pulling down 
Governors. She pleaded natural Rights, and ancient Usage, like a Civil- 


1Godfrey Davies, ante, XII, 1-21. 
2T he Public Spirit of the Whigs (Prose Works, ed. Temple Scott, V, 323). 
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ian. She talk’d of the Roman and the Grecian Governments, as if she had 
been born there, and lived in the Time of the Consular Government at 
Rome; and she held her Discourse a full quarter of an Hour, which was 
a great while you will say, to obtain the Attention of a Tea-Table.® 


In the late seventeenth century the hated “Commonwealth-Men” 
were supposed to base their theory of government on a study of an- 
tiquity. When Eustace Budgell ended his life in the Thames he left 
behind him the pompous apology, “What Cato did, and Addison ap- 
proved, cannot be wrong.” When Byron gave rhetorical expression 
to his political wisdom as derived from the ancients, it took shape in 
the lines 


all that most endears 
Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a sword 
Such as Harmodius drew on Athens’ tyrant lord. 


For Johnson, who regarded Russell and Sydney as “rascals,” Addi- 
son’s “man who calls me cousin” as “the wretched Budgel[1],” and 
the execution of Charles I as a “murder,” it could not be expected 
that references to classical history would be regarded with unmixed 
enthusiasm. 

It has been pointed out that Johnson was swimming against the 
tide of opinion when he professed that the study of history was use- 
less for its lessons.* But the lessons drawn from history were all too 
often the very reason for his opposition. Walter Scott, with his keen 
sense of historical fitness, chose tyrannicide as the culminating point 
in his apocryphal account of the elder Boswell’s controversy with 
Johnson over the merits and demerits of Cromwell: “God! Doctor, 
he gart kings ken that they had a /ith in their neck.” If Johnson ever 
heard of a certain speech of Patrick Henry’s, he must have met with 
the same association of ideas in an even blunter form: “Caesar had 
his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, and George the Third 
may profit by their example!” 


It has been remarked that Johnson preferred Goldsmith to Rob- — 


ertson as a historian.’ Goldsmith’s view of the Roman scene could 
not have been displeasing to his great friend: 


8Applebee’s Journal, Sept. 19, 1724 (reprinted in William Lee’s Daniel Defoe: His 
Life, and Recently Discovered Writings (London, 1869], III, 306). 

*Godfrey Davies, op. cit., p. 7. 
SIbid., p. 4. 
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As the Roman senators, by slow and imperceptible degrees, became mas- 
ters of the people, yet still flattered them with a show of freedom, while 
themselves only were free; so it is possible for a body of men, while they 
stand up for privileges, to grow into an exuberance of power themselves, . 
and the public become actually dependant, while some of its individuals 
only govern.® 


But the general reading public could not have been expected to 
realize, with Goldsmith and Johnson, that Roman senator was but 
Whig writ large. The customary interpretation of Roman parallels 
was presented in the writings of the Patriots, when Cato and his suc- 
cessors thundered against Walpole’s government by echoing the 
supposed events of antiquity. The writings of the Patriots were not 
motivated by any particular love of Roman history. As Defoe 
remarked, 


Sir, No Man that has read the London Journal for some time past, could 
suppose that all that long Rhapsody of Exclamation against Julius Caesar, 
and the Eulogium in praise of the most execrable Ruffians that Mur- 
ther’d him; was with Design only to set out the Story of that Murther in 
proper Colours, and acquaint our People with what was done at that 
Time, and to go no farther; he that thought so, knows little of the Men, 
or of their Principles. I always told you it had an Application in reserve, 
and that it was to refer to our Times, .. .” 


It was such self-professed Patriots, toward whose attacks on Wal- 
pole Johnson had been sympathetic when he wrote his early poem, 
“London,” that he later branded by declaring, “in a strong de- 
termined tone,” “Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” What 
he thought of patriotism and of references to ancient history when 
not used (as Boswell expressed it) as “a cloak for self-interest” is 
suggested by his famous tribute to the value of historical associa- 
tions: 


That man is little to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Jona! 

In Johnson’s maturer life, Junius was the adopted name of the most 
bitter of partisans, of whom Johnson might have said, as he did of 
Milton, “faction seldom leaves a man honest.” During the American 


. My Citizen of the World, Letter L (Works, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs [London, 1885], 
» 190). 
‘Applebee’s Journal, Jan. 6, 1722 (reprinted in Lee’s Daniel Defoe, Il, 472). 
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Revolutionary War, Johnson must have laughed at Mrs. Dangle, in 
The Critic, with her excitement over the “letters every day with 
Roman signatures, demonstrating the certainty of an invasion, and 
proving that the nation is utterly undone.” 

After his death, in the new nation across the sea, Roman and lib- 
erty-loving were almost synonymous terms. The exiled Louis Kos- 
suth could not speak before the American Senate without recalli 
the appearance of another exile before the Senate of Rome. One of 
the leading Anglo-American actors bore the most patriotic of Roman 
names, Junius Brutus Booth. His eldest son was another Junius Brutus 
Booth. But one of his younger sons, who is remembered for an action 
in which he cried, “Sic semper tyrannis,” bore a name which would 
have seemed to Johnson by no means irrelevant—John Wilkes Booth. 


Joun Rosert Moore 





The Military Career of Thomas North 


HE RATHER meager account of Sir Thomas North in the Dic- 

tionary of National Biography gives the facts of his life as they 
were known to his descendant, Lady Frances Bushby, and empha- 
sizes—rightly enough—his work as one of the great translators of his 
age. There is, however, scant mention in that article of his career as 
a soldier—a career which followed hard upon his literary activities 
and which occupied the last twenty years or so of his life. North 
can therefore be numbered with the lesser members of a distin- 
guished company—a company which includes Raleigh, Sidney, and 
Ben Jonson—among other English men of letters in this century who 
were also in military service. 

His labors as a translator, except for the fifteen additional Lives 
appended to his translation of Plutarch published in 1603, had virtu- 
ally come to an end when the first edition of that famous work had 
come from the press in January, 1579-80.” Thereafter he was in the 
Queen’s service twice in Ireland: 1580-82 during Desmond’s Rebel- 
lion, and again in 1596 against Tyrone. Between these Irish cam- 
paigns he fought in the Low Countries in 1586-87 and trained a band 
of Cambridge men against the expected Spanish invasion of 1588. 
Since all this soldiering helps us to fill in a blank in knowledge of 
North’s life, his part in these actions deserves more particular 
comment. 

Gerald Fitzgerald, fifteenth Earl of Desmond, rebelled against the 
Queen in 1579-80, sacked Youghal, and was proclaimed traitor. Lord 
Grey de Wilton was appointed new Lord Deputy and left for Ire- 
land, together with his private secretary, Edmund Spenser, on July 
25, 1580. 

The Privy Council thereupon resolved to levy two thousand men 
for service in Ireland,’ of which number captains were named, in- 

1He was the second son of Edward, first Baron North of Kirtling, and brother of 
Roger, second Baron North (1530-1600), who was Treasurer of the Queen’s House- 
hold and member of the Privy Council, 1596-1600. Thomas North was born in Lon- 
don 28 May, 1535 (mot 1523, as the Supplement to the DNB wrongly has it). See 
P.S. Allen, “The Birth of Sir Thomas North,” English Historical Review, XXXVII 
(1922), 565-66. Sir Thomas must have died after 1603, as appears by the dedication 
to Queen Elizabeth of the fifteen additional Lives in the 1603 edition of his Plutarch. 

2His earlier translations are Guevara’s Diall of Princes, 1557 (1568, 1582, 1619); 
The Morall Philosophie of Doni (Bidpai), 1570 (1601). 

Acts of the Privy Council, 1580-81, p. 106. 
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cluding Thomas North. He was charged with two hundred men 
from Somerset, to be conducted to Chester, victualed and lodged 
“, .. for iij d. the meale a pece, and vj d. the daie and night, accord- 
ing to the ancient rate .. .” and there to be embarked.‘ Preparations 
for transport and munitions languished; there were reapportionments 
of men, cannon, and powder.’ On October gth another band of 
three hundred men levied from London was delivered, two hundred 
to Mr. North and one hundred to Scopam,’ but embarkation seems 
to have been delayed until the end of the month, when Sir William 
Russell, Captains Acres, Scopam, Thomas North and Brian Fitz- 
wylliam left for Dublin, where they arrived before November 11, 
1580, with their companies and munitions.’ 

On November 27th two hundred of Captain North’s foot were 
sent to Dundalk,* but whether he accompanied them thither or stayed 
in the capital cannot be determined from the records, nor can North’s 
whereabouts be ascertained from this date until March 1, 1582, when 
Archbishop Loftus wrote to Burghley urging her Majesty “to have 
consideration of the faithful and chargeable service of the bearer, 
Mr. North.’”” 

He may well have stayed in the north, for after Grey’s troops 
were ambushed at Glenmalure in the late summer of 1580 there was 
need to garrison the Pale and the troubled counties in Ulster, where 
local chieftains exulted in the Lord Deputy’s defeat. Even Grey’s 
massacre of the Spanish and Italian mercenaries landed at Smerwick 
in Munster (November 10, 1580) did not obviate the necessity of 
keeping watch from Dublin northward. The Earl of Kildare was 
acting as general in the Pale during Grey’s absence in Munster, and, 
although he had four hundred kerns in addition to the Queen’s 
troops, suffered the indignity of seeing Feagh MacHugh burn Rath- 
coole, a village ten miles from Dublin and under his very nose.”° 

Whether North accompanied Grey, Spenser, or Raleigh south to 
Munster or went to Dundalk, he had his troubles, Indeed, the whole 
history of Irish affairs in this century—as well as in some others— - 
spelled trouble. From the very beginning English troops were dif- 

4]bid., p. 217 (Oct. 3-4, 1580). 5]bid., p. 226 (Oct. 8). 6] bid., p, 227. 

"Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, pp. 264, 266. 

8]bid., pr 270. ®]bid., p. 352. 

10Richard Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors (London, 1890), III, chap. xxxviii, 
passim. 
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ficult to levy for the Irish service, and hard to keep. Appropriately, 
the next scrap of information about Thomas North concerns a de- 


serter. On December 20, 1580 the Privy Council wrote to the Mayor 
of Chester 


... Louching Hughe Hanky alias Breams, one of the soldiers of Capten 


Northe escaped from him whom they signifie to have apprehended, for- 
asmuche as their Lordships finde his offence within the compas of felonie 


they thinke yt meete that they cause him to be proceded withall accord- 
ing to the lawes, for example to others." 

“Better be hanged at home than die like dogs in Ireland” had become 
a Cheshire proverb; reports of mutiny amongst soldiers bound for 
Ireland at Chester and Liverpool, and of the measures taken for deal- 
ing with such disorders, are not uncommon in despatches.** 

Across the Irish Sea matters were even worse. The shifts of Lords 
Deputy in and out of favor; the barefaced opportunism, venality, 
nepotism, and padding of muster-rolls in the higher ranks of the 
service came to be expected rather than winked at; the ill-paid, poor- 
ly fed and equipped troops, to whom England and the great lords of 
the Council seemed a thousand miles away; Grey’s savage “scorched 
earth” policy, with resultant famine and pestilence, coupled with 
the Queen’s rage at the excessive charge she was put to by the war 
and her resultant fits of parsimony at ill-starred moments**—all these 
conspired to harass the soldier with any conscience or a modicum of 
professional pride. Although North, in view of later developments, 
seems to have had little of these qualities, he was doubtless glad to be 
home again in 1582, and perhaps it was with relief that he took up 
his sword again in the Low Countries rather than the bogs of Ireland. 

Roger Lord North volunteered early in January, 1585, for service 
with the Dutch in their struggle for independence.** He and his sons 
John and Henry followed Leicester to Holland, where Leicester re- 
garded him highly enough to apply—unsuccessfully—for governor- 
ship of the Brill for Lord North. Roger was wounded at the battle 
of Zutphen but had himself lifted on horseback and went on fight- 


1A cts of the Privy Council, 1580-81, p. 287 (postscript). 

12Bagwell, op. cit., p. 249. 

138A cts of the Privy Council, 1581-82, pp. 96-98. 

14Bagwell, op. cit., p. 95. 

15Historical MSS Commission, Calendar of Salisbury MSS., Part III (1889), p. 
457, No. 963. 
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ing, for which exploit Leicester created him knight banneret; Lord 
Willoughby named him one of the four best fit to take over as 
captain-general of the English forces in November, 1587. 

Thomas North certainly accompanied his brother for at least part 
of Roger’s term in the Low Countries,’* but how long he served 
there, and whether he or one of his nephews, John or Henry, Roger’s 
sons, is the “Captain North” referred to in several despatches, is a 
matter for conjecture.’’ But it seems possible that the translator was 
the Captain North in charge of 150 men levied from Cambridge and 
Ely and embarked from Yarmouth for Holland on June 9, 1587.” 

He probably joined Roger in a hurried return to England in 1588 
when Lord North was commissioned to look after the military de- 
fenses of Cambridgeshire in preparation for the threatened Spanish 
invasion. Thomas most certainly bore a part in these stirring events, 
for on June 24, 1588, the Lords of the Council “did thincke his Lord- 
ship’s brother, Mr Thomas North, a very meet person” for training 
a band of three hundred men from the Isle of Ely.”® 

One would like to believe that Thomas was the Captain North 

16Acts of the Privy Council, 1587-88, p. 337, Jan. 14, 1587: (Marginal caption: 
“Reward for good service”) “A letter to the Lord North sending him a peticion in- 
closed exhibited to their Lordships by Peter Barnarde, who had served her Majestic 
in the Lowe Cuntries under Thomas North, esquier, his Lordship’s brother, con- 
cerning the penaltie of a bonde extended uppon his goodes and chattels growen by 
defaulte during his absence in her Majesties said service at the suite of one Richard 
Read, wherein he desired by their Lordships meanes to be releaved.” [Could the 
Richard Read here mentioned be the “Captain Read” commended—and knighted— 
by Leicester? See Leicester Correspondence (Camden Society, 1844), p. 430.] Cor- 
roboration of Leicester’s friendship for Roger and Thomas North can be found in 
the Leicester Correspondence, PP: 411, 417, in the fact that Leicester had written 
Burghley on Aug. 21, 1580, asking his favor in passing the Plutarch’s Lives for the 
press, and commending Thomas as “a very honest gentleman and hath many good 


things in him which are drowned only by poverty.” (Hist. MSS Comm., Hatfield 
MSS., 9 Cecil Il, p. 339.) 

11Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1587, pp. 104, 335. The problem of identity is 
complicated throughout the records of the North family by the fact that Roger’s 
two sons, Capt. Sir John and Sir Henry, were both soldiers, as was also Thomas’ 
son, Captain Edward (born c. 1560; went into service of the Earl of Bedford in 


1577). Sir Thomas North the translator must also be distinguished from a Captain | 


Thomas North, quondam spy, “traitor,” and agent-at-large in Italy, France, and 
Spain, who irked Burghley so thoroughly. 

18] bid., p. 104. The Captain North noticed (p. 335) in a muster of the garrison of 
Flushing taken Oct. 6, 1587, may well be Sir John (1551?-97), who was in Holland 
with his father during 1585-86. Roger returned to yee briefly in February, 1587, 
for the funeral of Sir ge Sidney, so presumably he and one or both of his sons 
were in the Netherlands when the Cambridge levy was sent to Holland in June. 
19A cts of the Privy Council, 1588, p. 134. 
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who was “lieutenant-colonel of the Lord Audley’s regiment” with 
Fssex’s army in Northern France in 1591”° and that he was dubbed 
knight by Essex among the many so honored on October 22, but the 
records hardly bear out such an assumption.”* Moreover, early in 
1592 he was commissioned justice of the peace in the county of 
Cambridge as Sir Thomas North.” He must by that time have pos- 
sessed enough property to satisfy one qualification requisite to a 
knight bachelor: land in the value of forty pounds a year. 

Want of further information leads one to believe that he settled 
down in Cambridgeshire for the next four years. But he was shortly 
destined to be drawn into the Irish wars again: the skipping kerns 
and galloglasses, under the conniving and inconstant Tyrone, were 
again harrying Ulster and the Pale, and, on September 10, 1596, the 
Privy Council ordered a levy of 1,000 men from eighteen counties as 
reinforcements for the troops already in Ireland. Sir Thomas North 
was designated captain of forty-seven men mustered from Cam- 
bridgeshire and a like number from Huntingdon.”* He arrived in 
Dublin on October 11 with 1,000 foot poorly supplied with rations 
and powder; the rest of his company were forced to stay at Chester 
for want of transport, treasure, victuals, and munitions.” 

The old story of corrupt and inefficient military administration of 
Ireland—under exasperating conditions, no doubt—was again told 
with damnable iteration, but this time Sir Thomas figures as one of 
the villains of the piece. Amongst the memoranda complaining of 
the lamentable conditions of Irish affairs and the forlorn state of the 
English soldiery there, we find one that merits quotation im extenso: 


Memorandum on the state of Ireland. Nothing but a general conquest 
by war can prevail to settle and establish its forlorn condition. The Earls 
of Ormonde and Kildare must be recalled, and kept in England alto- 
gether. Either the Lord Deputy [Russell] or Sir John Norreys must be 
speedily revoked: the contrary courses held by them have most danger- 
ously hazarded the whole kingdom. No manner of discipline maintained 
among the forces. Rapine by the soldiery. The horse companies live be- 
yond all bounds and limits. The English footbands are re uced to much 


20Hist. MSS Comm., Calendar of Salisbury MSS., Part IV (1892), pp. 169-70. 
21There is no notice of his knighthood in W. A. Shaw, Knights of England (1906). 
22Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1591-94, p. 191. Feb. 14, 1592 (Docquet). 


23Acts of the Privy Council, 1596-97, pp. 161, 164. See also Hist. MSS Comm., 
Hatfield MSS., 9 Cecil V1, 543, 558. 
°4Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1596-97, pp. 108, 140, 142, 146. 
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weakness and misery, every band taking in Irish to supply their defects 
at musters. There is nothing more pernicious to this State than the Irish 
soldiers. They live all together, @ la pecorée, and will acknowledge no 
commandment or government: — drawn to service, they commonly 
revolt to the rebels. Abuses as regards pay. 

“Of all the captains in Ireland, Sir Thomas North hath from the be- 
ginning kept a most miserable, unfurnished, naked, and hunger-starven 
band. Many of his soldiers died wretchedly and woefully at Dublin; 
some whose feet and legs rotted off for want of shoes; and albeit these 
poor souls were left thus at random, uncared for and unrelieved, yet 
were their names still retained in the muster-roll. And, no doubt, pay 
will be duly demanded in England; but great justice it were that the 
same should be suspended, even as the soldiers in their extremities were 
rejected. Sir Thomas North, before his going hence, sold (as is said) the 
piteous, forlorn band to his son, who now forsooth is Captain-in-Chief 
thereof: and one Hart is Lieutenant, a fellow glorying in his variable and 
villainous practises of deceit at musters: howbeit his art failed him when 
time was. It is sin and shame that such companions are permitted to have 
charge, and that the bands, reduced to such misery and weakness, were 
not forthwith cassed,” and all their serviceable soldiers appointed to other 
bands. The great number of knights being captains is most damageable 
to the service. 

“They, for their maintenance, must cut out larger collops from their 
soldiers than other captains. They never endure to march, stay, or con- 
verse, with their bands. If they a appointed to guard and make good 
any place, the ignorant knight, by reason of his knighthood, will look to 
command all the rest, albeit there be many more expert captains in place 
than himself. To conclude, the knights within short while after their 
coming over hither, obtain passports to go back again for England, with 
allowance of the absence of six men apiece. Divers such knights continue 
still absent from their charge.”?° 


It may be urged in excuse of Sir Thomas’ Falstaffian military con- 
duct that there were extenuating circumstances, and that his brother 
captains and fellow knights were no better than he. It is easy to see 
that Shakespeare did not have to go far afield for his picture of mili- 
tary life in Henry IV, and that his fat and disreputable old knight 
was not the only one to consider the common foot soldier as “food . 
for powder.”** And though the Lord Deputy and Council promul- 
gated a decree to restrain extortions by captains and soldiers,”” noth- 
ing much was accomplished. Meanwhile the Irish peasantry subsisted 

25] bid., pp. 194-95 (No. 39. Dec., 1596). 


26Cf. Bagwell, op. cit., pp. 26, 32, and especially pp. 249-51. 
27Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1596-97, p. 230 (Feb. 12, 1596/97). 
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upon roots, grass, and boiled nettles, being looked upon by English 
soldiery and officials in much the same way that the American fron- 
tiersman regarded the red Indians.”* 

Sir Thomas’ son Edward, Captain North, evidently remained in 
Ireland for five or six years even though his company had been de- 
feated (under Sir John Chichester) at Carrickfergus in November, 
1597, his band “cut all to pieces; himself also having a hurt upon him, 
escaped.” 

Sir Thomas himself appears not to have lost credit by his Irish 
service, for we find him in London in February, 1600-01, acting as 
one of the officers or deputies of the watch at the Tower, charged 
with keeping watch and ward at the postern gate pending the deci- 
sion of a jurisdictional dispute between the city and the Lieutenant 
of the Tower.” Again, on March 25, 1601, “Sir Thomas Northe, 
Knight” was paid ten pounds as one of eight men rewarded by the 
Queen for assisting in the defeat “of the late attemptes made by the 
late Earle of Essex and his adherentes upon the eight day of Febru- 
ary last past.” It was “committed to their charge to withstand those 
attemptes, of whose paines and diligence Her Majestie is pleased that 
consideracion shalbe had.”*? 

His active military career had come to an end; he was now a man 
of sixty-six who had lived a very active life. Unlike the traditional 
younger son of a noble house, who turned either to arms or the law, 
Sir Thomas had followed both for twenty years. After returning 
from the Irish campaign of 1596-97 he was named to the Roll of 
Justices for Cambridgeshire, received in 1598 a grant of twenty 
pounds from the town of Cambridge and, in 1600, was a beneficiary 
of his brother’s will. In the following year her Majesty bestowed up- 
on him a pension of forty pounds per annum “in consideration of the 
good and faithfull service done unto us.”*? He seems not long to 
have survived the great Queen to whom he dedicated his translation 
of Plutarch. Harotp H. Davis 


28See Edmund Spenser’s View of the Present State of Ireland; Bagwell, op. cit., 
pp. 104-5; G. B. Harrison’s Second Elizabethan Journal, 1595-98 (1931), pp. 184, 292. 

2°Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1596-97, pp. 465-66; ibid., 1598-99, p. 71; Acts 
of the Privy Council, 1598-99 and 1601. 

38°Acts of the Privy Council, 1600-1601, p. 153. 81] bid., p. 239. 

32British Record Society, Privy Seal Office, Signet Bills and Privy Seals, Docquet 
Book, Vol. Il, April, 1601. 



































The Election at Hereford in 1702 


To FOLLOWING letters are from the letterbooks of James Brydges, 
created Duke of Chandos in 1719, which form part of the Stowe 
papers in the Huntington Library. There are copies of six letters in 
the letterbooks, but only two have been printed because to all intents 
and purposes the rest are duplicates. The recipients were the gentle- 
men of the Common Council, which consisted of “one and thirty of 
the better and more approved citizens,”* and other local worthies 
and relatives, of whom Brydges had many. The letters solicited his 
correspondents’ support in the forthcoming election to Parliament. 
Some supporters were promised acknowledgment of the trouble 
they had taken in going up and down the city of Hereford to entreat 
votes on his behalf. Others were urged to canvass their respective 
wards to try to engage the freemen on his side. How many resident 
freemen there were to vote is unknown, but at the contested election 
on January 6, 1701, the number of voices for three candidates was 
976.” Since in a double-barreled constituency each elector had two 
votes, the number participating would be 488 if all used both their 
votes. Inasmuch as a voter could be a “plumper” if he wished—i.e., 
cast two votes for one candidate—it is probable that all or most used 
both votes. 

The first Parliament of Queen Anne, unlike its predecessors, was 
not chosen immediately after the sovereign’s demise. To anticipate a 
possible Jacobite rising an act of 1696 had provided that the existing 
Parliament would not be automatically dissolved by the King’s death 
—as hitherto—but might continue to sit for six months after it. The 
precaution proved unnecessary in 1702 because Anne succeeded on 
March 8 without a murmur of discontent. She soon felt free to dis- 

1John Duncumb, Collections Towards the History and Antiquities of the County 
of Hereford (Hereford, 1804), I, 357. 

2Brydges’ manuscript diary in the Huntington Library. The figures were: Thomas 
Foley 451, James Brydges 309, and Samuel Pitts (or Pytts) 216. On the other hand, 
the figures for the election of 1708 were larger. According to the Postman (May 
11-13 and 13-15) the candidates and their votes were: James Brydges 654, Thomas 
Foley 512, and James Morgan 447. These figures show more than 800 voters. Either 
the election of 1708 was judged likely to be close so most freemen attended the poll, 
or there had been a large creation of freemen in the interval between the elections. 
That Brydges — Foley at the head of the poll is probably to be explained 


that as the only Whig candidate he polled many plumpers, whereas the Tory vote 
was divided between his opponents. 
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pense with the Parliament chosen the previous November and De- 
cember and to summon another. The voters returned a large Tory 
majority to the House of Commons. Brydges himself was a Whig 
but he had no very strong political principles.’ Early in life he ac- 
quired the reputation of being a courtier—that is to say, an office 
seeker. By assiduously courting ministers he contrived to get ap- 
pointed a member of the council of George, Prince of Denmark, the 
Queen’s consort and Lord High Admiral, but secured a much richer 
plum in 1705 when he obtained the lucrative office of Paymaster of 
the Forces Abroad, a position he retained until 1713 even though the 
Tories won the general election of 1710. He was, indeed, what in 
the eighteenth century came to be called a ministerialist, willing to 
support whichever party kept him in office. 

The first letter below is addressed to Mr. Morgan. James Morgan 
of Tredegar had supported Brydges in the Hereford elections of 
1698 and January, 1701, but had opposed him in the election held on 
November 25, 1701. The reason was dissatisfaction at the attitude of 
Brydges’ father, Lord Chandos of Sudeley, in regard to a trust fund 
of which he was now sole trustee. The son, believing that Morgan 
was responsible for rumors that Lord Chandos was defrauding the 
city of £400, sent a friend to demand a public disavowal or satisfac- 
tion. Morgan stood his ground. A duel was fought, and Brydges, 
having the advantage of a grip on his adversary’s sword, declined to 
deliver the fatal stroke but thrust both swords into his opponent’s 
hands, saying he would rather suffer death than inflict it this way. 
Whereupon they embraced, swore friendship, and dined together. 
Judging from the letter below, the reconciliation was real but not 
lasting.* 

The second letter was to the mayor of Hereford, nominated the 
first Monday in August every year by the Common Council. At the 
time in question this official was Adam Wiggins.° The petition re- 
ferred to was presented to the Queen on March 30, 1702, by Lord 
Coningsby, the high steward, and by Thomas Foley and James 

3In Keith Feiling, A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714, Brydges is twice de- 
scribed as a Tory (pp. 349, 356). I believe that Professor Feiling, a great authority 
on the period, was misled by Brydges’ appointment as one of the Commissioners of 


Accounts. A discontented Whig was as likely to be chosen by ballot in the House 
of Commons as a thoroughgoing Tory. 


‘Brydges’ Diary under November 25 and 26, 1701. See note 2. 
‘Richard Johnson, The Ancient Customs of the City of Hereford (1868), p. 173. 
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Brydges, the two members of Parliament for Hereford. It expressed 
sympathy for the death of William III, loyalty to Queen Anne, and 
the wish that she would humble France as Elizabeth had Spain.* 

Perhaps the most interesting point about these two letters—and 
about those not printed—lies in their omissions. There is no hint of 
any platform on which the candidate proposed to stand, no refer- 
ence to his activities in three previous Parliaments in which he had 
sat for Hereford, and no promises of future support for this or that 
measure. The appeal to electors is made solely on the basis of friend- 
ship. 

Calon Brydges’ diary stops two months before the elec- 
tion in July 1702, but it does cover the three previous elections in 
which he participated. Because this election at Hereford is not known 
to have had any peculiar features, probably Brydges conducted his 
campaign in much the same way as on former occasions. In 1698 
he recorded that on July 12 he received from Charles Montagu, the 
Whig politician, the advice “to go down to look after my election.” 
After speaking at Westminster to several gentlemen of Hereford, in 
particular to Sir Francis Winnington, and arranging with Lord Con- 
ingsby that polling day should be on the next Wednesday fortnight— 
the actual day was Friday the 29th—he set out with his brother. Ar- 
riving on the 21st he saw a Mr. Finch, who seems to have acted as his 
agent, and several local potentates. The next day he “went up and 
down the town” (to use a phrase he overworked) with several gen- 
tlemen “to get votes for myself for the city. I got this day near 400.” 
On the 23d he received a visit from Mr. Clark, who said he was not 
going to stand, so again he “went up and down the town” to give 
thanks. In the evening he appeared at the green in the city and 
bowled. As he indulged in this recreation on the 25th, 26th, and 28th, 
when a great deal of company was present, the inference may be 
drawn that the bowling green was the social center in summer and 
afforded fine opportunities of meeting voters. On the 24th he went 


twice to church, and perhaps we may surmise that he did not sit be- 


hind a pillar. After Thomas Foley and he were declared elected, they 
went to the King’s Head, “where we staid half an hour with the gen- 
tlemen who came to wish me joy.” After dinner another visit was 
paid to the bowling green. 


8]t is printed in the London Gazette under the above date. 
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The electioneering at the end of December 1700 and the begin- 
ning of January was rather more strenuous because of uncertainty 
whether there would be a contest. There was more canvassing and, 
perhaps, more entertaining, including a dance for tenants on Janu- 
ary 1, though the festive season may account for this. On the 2d 
Foley and Brydges went to the court and appointed the 6th as elec- 
tion day. As it was winter the bowling green was unavailable as a 
rendezvous, so the two candidates went to the coffeehouse. On Sun- 
day the sth, Brydges received a call from Thomas Pitts who pro- 
fessed great friendship and declared he came to town only to keep 
up his interest and not to run as a candidate. Nevertheless, Pitts 
changed his mind overnight and demanded a poll at the bottom of 
which his name appeared. It is not surprising to learn that “Mr Pitts 
& myself had warm words past betwixt us, but it went off again.” 
The victors then went to Leominster to lend a hand to Harley but 
he was defeated by 26 votes by means so foul that Brydges expected 
the House of Commons to reverse the result.’ They returned to 
Hereford where Brydges devoted three days to thanking the elec- 
torate. The election on November 25, 1701 followed the foregoing 
pattern with two exceptions, the quarrel with Morgan already dis- 
cussed and Mr. Pitts’s withdrawal when the figures—Foley 300, 
Brydges 273, Pitts 85—showed that he had no chance. 

The general impression gained is that elections at Hereford were 
largely determined by local influences and friendships. Obviously 
the candidate had to make the acquaintance of the electors and, no 
doubt, to say a few appropriate words to as many as he could meet. 
Apparently two weeks’ residence or less before the election was suf- 
ficient. Brydges certainly did not nurse his constituency, though his 
father who lived at the deanery and his many relatives may have 
kept his name before the freemen. So far as the evidence goes, he 
held no public meetings and distributed no election literature—no 
addresses or ballads or caricatures. There is no sign of treating or 


1In the Commons Journals April 3, 1701, is a long account of Edward Harley’s 
petition against the return of John Dutton Colt. The — claimed that al- 
though the right of election was agreed to be in the inhabitant’s paying scot and lot 
[rates] and not receiving alms, and although Colt had received 145 votes against 
Harley’s 116, yet if the voters disqualified by receiving alms, accepting bribes, and 
listening to threats, were poe tena, from the sitting member’s total, the petitioner 
would lane the majority. Apparently without a division, the House of Commons 
resolved that Harley was duly elected. 
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bribing the general electorate. To cultivate the gentry and city of- 

ficials, and to canvass for a couple of days, seem to have sufficed to 

make Hereford a safe seat in eight elections from 1698 to 1713. 
Goprrey Davies 


March 31:1702 

To Mr. Morgan in Hereford 

The great respect and honour I bear to you and the value I set upon 
your friendship encourage me to take the liberty of troubling you with 
these lines, to acquaint you, that since by our unspeacable loss in the 
death of his late Majesty a new Parliament must needs be summon’d 
within six months, I have by this post writ to Mr Mayor humbly to offer 
my Service to the City and assure him as the ambition I have of con- 
tinuing in the ensuing Parliament the honour I enjoy in this of being one 
of their representatives, and knowing Sir tis as necessary to my interest 
to obtain your favour, as I am sure tis agreeable to my inclinations to 
desire it, I hope you will pardon my freedome in intreating the honour 
of your friendship to countenance and render successfull my undertak- 
ing; I am very sensible nothing can more effectually secure it, than so 
powerfull an interest as yours, and if I can therefore _—_ upon you 
to exert it in my behalf t’will be an obligation that wi 
gage me to profess my selfe to be &c. 


March 31: 1702 

To Mr. Mayor of Hereford 

Your very obliging letter of the 28th past Inst. came last post safe to 
my hands, by which I find my selfe exceedingly beholden to you for the 
assurance you are pleas’d to give me of the continuance of your friend- 
ship to me, & you shall find I will not be wanting to make those due 
returns that you may justly expect for it; I am very much concern’d that 
I should together with the other worthy Gentlemen who had the honour 
to be intrusted with the delivery of your address, have been so unfor- 
tunate as not to have been able to have presented it sooner to her Majesty 
than wee did, but waited more then once above three hours at St. James’ 
in hopes to have had an oppertunity to have done it, but the Council sat 
so late those nights that the Queen was too much tired to admit any 
access to her; so that wee were for[c]’d to deferr it till thursday, at 
which time her majesty was pleased very graciously to receive it, and as 
it was one of the first (tho our Country be so remote) that came up so 
you will find by yesterdays Gazette that it was one of the first that were 
presented, and before many places much nearer; and I think it my du 
upon this occasion to return to you and the other worthy Gentlemen of 
the common Councill my humble thanks for the honour you conferr’d 
upon me in allotting me to be one of those who should tender it to her 





very firmly en- - 
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majesty and to assure you that upon all other occasions none shall be 
more ready than I will to perform all commands you shall think fitting 
to lay upon me. The melancholly loss wee have reciv’d by the death of 
his late majesty necessarily occasioning a dissolution of the present 
Parliament at or before the end of six months, and the reports that wee 
have here in Town of Gentlemen’ beginning to make interest every 
where against new elections, occasions this early application from me to 
you and the other Gentlemen of the City of Hereford to intreat your 
favourable acceptance of my past endeavours for your service and 
humbly to offer my selfe for one of your Representatives in the ensuing 
Parliament I should not Sir so soon have troubled you and the other 
Gentlemen upon this account, but that I know it hath allready been done 
in some places and is now actually doing in others, and as I am sure none 
can lay to my charge any want of integrity in the performance of that 
high trust, you were pleas’d to think me worthy of, so next to that I 
should think it my greatest misfortune to give any just occasion to any 
persons to Tax me with want of respect to those I have the honour to 
serve; not but that I intend suddenly to be down my selfe, and repeat by 
word of mouth what I have took the liberty to write, since tho’ the 
employment my Countrey hath been pleas’d to place me in in the Comis- 
sion of Accounts, will genie my spending this whole summer in the 
Countrey as I intended, yet it will not hinder me from being there 
amongst my friends a considerable part of it, I have nothing further to 
add, but to desire you will excuse this trouble, and beleeve me to be &c 

I must intreat the favour of you to communicate this to the other 
Gentlemen of the common Councill. 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, _— by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated, and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal. [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3v. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 


in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 


precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), Pp: 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 


of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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